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- PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
Wickliff, “ the prog J Star of the Reforma- 
tion,” maintained the identity of Bishops and 


rayer, and all ceremonies of human invention. 
n the time of Henry VIII., and reign of Kd- 
ward VI., two orders of ecclesiastical officers 
only were recognized, Bishops or Presbyters, 
and Deacons. In the reign of Elizabeth, Pres- 
byterians on account of their superior purity 


of Puritans. ‘Their first meeting of Presbytery 
took place at Wandsworth, in Surrey, In 1572, 
and Synods were occasionally held in various 
parts of the country. In the convocation, 
1562-3, at which the 
adopted, a proposal was made by a large num- 
tor of the ‘aignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land, that many of its ceremonies should be 
abolished, and on being put to the vote, was 
lost by a majority of one. Durin this reign 
the Puritans predominated in the House of Com- 
mons, and constituted majority 4 
testant gentry of England. James irom the 
great which he professed to Presby- 
tery, whilst king of Scotland, was expected to 
prove favourable to it when raised to the throne 
of the united empire: but finding the prelatic 
party the most disposed to flatter his vanity, 
and bow to his arbitrary and despotic spirit, he 
took them into favour, and laboured to crush 
‘Presbyterian principles, not only in England, 
but also in Scotland. In this reign, Presbyte- 
rians and Prelatists became divided in doctrine 
as well as in discipline. The space between the 
two parties became thus much wider, until at 
length the arbitrary and intolerant measures of 
Charles I. and Laud brought matters to a crisis. 
A remonstrance against Prelacy was presented 
to the Commons, in 1640, which led to the 
meeting of the Westminster Assembly, in 1643, 
and to the legal establishment of Presbyterian-. 
ism in England, in 1648. That the Presbyte- 
rians in the brief period of their ascendency, 
seemed disposed to turn against their enemies 
the weapons which had been directed against 
themselves, cannot be denied; but it 1s a ca- 
lumny to affirm that they had any part in the 
execution of Charles I. On the contrary, they 
strongly and almost universally remonstrated 
Proceed , and gave such 

of their ity, as* made 
them objects of jealousy to Cromwell during 
his entire protectorate. On the Protector’s 
death, they were mainly instrumental in the re- 
atoration of Charles II.; but this monarch, on 
reaching the throne, instead of rewarding their 
zeal and attachment, with the ingratitude and 
faithlessness so characteristic of his house, pro- 
moted their persecution throughout his domin- 
ions. In 1662, the infamous act of uniformity 
was passed, by which 2000 of the ablest and 
most devoted ministers that ever adorned the 
Church, were driven from their pulpits, and de- 
prived of their support ; 60,000 were subjected 
to unheard of trials ; 5000 died in prison ; and 
property to the amount of £2,000,000 was ex- 
torted from Non-conformists. For a period of 
twenty-six years subsequent to this iniquitous 
enactment, the Presbyterians were a proscribed 
and persecuted race. The Revolution in 1688, 
eflected their deliverance. Their religion, al- 
though not included in the legal establishment 
of England, as the king and many of the na- 
tion seemed to wish, was amply protected by 
the Act of Toleration. Within the space of 
twenty-five years after this benign enactment, 
800 Presbyterian congregations were formed in 
England; but, from causes which have never 
been adequately explained, the Presbyterian 
Church in that country began from this date to 
decline. 

There are now about 120 Presbyterian places 
of worship in England, where the doctrines of 
the Scriptures are maintained and preached as 
laid down by the English Presbyterians of the 
seventeenth century in the Confession of Faith, 
and larger and shorter Catechisms. A great 
‘number of these have been established for the 

urpose of providing for Scotsmen residing in 
ngland, the same form of worship and church 
government as they had been accustomed to in 
their native land; and they are hence 
church- 
es, though including in their membership many 
who have been born and brought up in Eng- 
land—some of these of the old stock of English 
Presbyterians. This designation has in many 
cases been preferred, in order to prevent them 
being confounded with those Unitarian congre- 
gations, who retain the name of Presbyterian, 
so as to give them a title to the endowments 
connected with their places of worship, though 
they hold opinions entirely opposed to the doc- 
trines and practices of those who originally 
Lore it. 

The greater part of the churches and cha- 
pels above alluded to, (all of them sound in the 
faith,) are formed into several Presbyteries, 
and these again into a General Synod, which 
meets annually in rotation at one of the princi- 
pal towns in the kingdom.—Belfast Presbyte- 
rian Almanack. 

THE BORROWED AXE. 

‘“« Amidst that series of miracles which distin- 
guished the whole life of Elisha, and extended 
even to a period beyond his death (2 Kings xiii. 
1,) there is something in the very minuteness 
of the object of this one that gives it a peculiar 
character. The man of this world’s wisdom 
reids it with a contemptuous smile, and fancies, 
perhaps, that he discovers in it a new argument 
against the truth of Scripture, so much does it 
contradict his ideas of wisdom to see Divine 
power stoop to such a deliverance, and a pro- 
phet at whose voice the dead had been raised 
and lepers cleansed, put forth his heavenly gift 
the lost head of his axe! Perhaps even you 
the word of God, may have seldom read this 
passage without a sort of involuntary surprise, 
or evea a secret displeasure, that so trivial a 
circumstance should find a place in the history 
The disciple of the 
rophet, also, who by this miracle recovered 


dared to expect it. He tells his grief to his 
master, but he asks him nothing; one would say 
that he is afraid to demand the aid of Heaven 
for so minute an affair. 


have more true faith, and we shall find this in- 
cident, which is a stumbling-block to others, full 
of interesting and consoling instruction. ‘Thus 
the same God who looks with holy compassion 
upon the grief of the Shunammite, for the loss of 
her beloved child, and upon the affliction of the 
valiant Naaman covered with his leprosy, is he 
who pities a poor workman in the loss of the head 
of his axe. He commiserates in little as well 
as in grent calamities, and how tender a proof 
is this of his love! For if it be our heart that 
the Lord demands, it is also, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, the heart of the Lord that 
we are encouraged on our part also to ask; and 
his love is the most precious of all his gifts. 
The more minute the occasion, the greater the 
display of this love. How admirably does this 
illustrate the name of Father, by which he has 
deigned to reveal himself, and the tender nature 
of that care which is compared to the affection- 
ate watchfulness of a mother. Does a mother 
sympathize with her child only on great occa- 
sions? Ah! no; thereis not a grievance, how- 
ever trifling, however imaginary, even, that 
calls not forth her tender solicitude. She con- 
siders not what that grievance is as it respects 
herself, but as it respects her child. This is 
the tender love of a mother. 

*‘ And it is thus that the Lord loves us! No- 
thing that affects us in the most remote degree 
is viewed by him with indifference. The ‘very 
hairs of our head are numbered!’ Let us then 
give him our heart, and since he loves us as a 
father, let us confide in him with the heart of a 
child, even of a ‘ little child.’ 

«¢ When afflicted with the loss of a child, or 
when visited with a long and painful illness, 
think of the Shunammite and of Naaman. But 
if you meet with any little reverse, or with any 
of those disappointments with which our daily 
life is full, remember the ‘ borrowed aze.’ ”"— 
L’ Esperance. 

THE COVENANTER’S COMMUNION. 

The following graphic description of the dis- 
pensation of the Lord’s Supper, as it was cele- 
brated among the Covenanters in Scotland du- 
ring the persecuting days of Charles the Se- 
cond, is contained ina letter by the Rev. Mr. 
Blackader, one of the ministers of the period, 
who was himself present on the occasion re- 
ferred to: 

At the desire of several people in the Merse, 
Mr. Blackader, and some other ministers, had 
resolved ona meeting in Tiviotdale, and day and 
place was fixed for nese a communmtion ; but 
from apprehensions of danger, this resolution 
was changed, as it was feared they might come 
to imminent hazard. It was agreed to delay it 
for a fortnight; and advertisement was sent to 
the people not to assemble. The report of the 
first appointment had spread throughout the 
country, and many were prepared to resort 
thither from distant and divers quarters. This 
change had occasioned great uncertainty : some 
had taken their journey to the Merse, willing 
to venture on a disappointment, rather than miss 
so good an occasion by sitting still. Mr. Black- 
ader was determined to go, seeing his stay 
would discourage others: and if kept back, 
they would blame him. He told them it was 
not likely the meeting would hold; yet, least 
any should take offence, he was content to take 
his venture with them. On Friday night he 


took horse, accompanied with a small body of 


attendants, and was joined by Mr. John Dick- 
son at the port, who rode with him eleven miles 
that night. Many people were on the road, set- 
ting forward to be in time for sermon on Satur- 
day morning. Nota few west of Edinburgh, 
hearing the report of the delay, remained at 
home, and others returned on the way. No- 
body was certain, either from far or near, till 
they reached the place; where they would all 
have been disappointed, if Providence had not 
ordered it better than human arrangement ; for 
the earnest entreaties of the people had prevail- 
ed with Mr. Welsh, in the same way as Mr. 
Blackader, to venture ata hazard. And had it 
been delayed a day or two longer, it would have 
been utterly prevented, as the noise was spread, 
and the troops would have been dispersed to 
stop them. 

Meantime the communion elements had been 
prepared, and the people of Tiviotdale adver- 


the place on Saturday. When Mr. Blackader 
arrived, he found a great assembly, and still 
gathering from all airts; which was a comfort- 
able surprisal in this uncertainty; whereat they 
all marvelled, as a new proof of the Divine 
wisdom, wherewith the true Head of the Church 
did order and arrange his solemn occasions. 
The people from the east brought reports that 
caused great alarm. It was rumoured that the 
Earl of Hume, as ramp a youth as any in the 
country, intended to assault the meeting with 
his men and militia, and that parties of the reg- 
ulars were coming to assist him. He had pro- 
fanely threatened to make their horses drink 
the communion wine, and trample the sacred 
elements under foot. Most of the gentry there, 
and even the commonalty, were ill set. 

Upon this we drew hastily together about 
seven or eight score of horse on the Saturday, 
and equipped with such furniture as they had. 
Picquets of twelve or sixteen men were ap- 
pointed to reconnoitre and ride towards the sus- 
pected parts. Single horsemen were despatch- 
ed to greater distances, to view the country, 
and give warning in case of attack. The re- 
mainder of the horse were drawn round to be 
a defence at such distance as they might hear 
sermon, and be ready to act if need be. Every 
means was taken to compose the multitude from 
needless alarm, and prevent, in harmless de- 
fensive way, any affront that might be offered 
to so solemn and sacred a work. ‘Though many 
of their own agcord, had provided for their 
safety—and this was more necessary, when 
they had to stay three days together, sojourn- 
ing by lions’ dens and the mountains of leop- 
ards—yet none had come armed with hostile 
intentions. 

We entered on the administration of the holy 
ordinance, committing it and ourselves to the 
invisible protection of the Lord of Hosts, in 
whose name we were met together. Our trust 
was in the arm of Jehovah, which was better 
than weapons of war, or the strength of hills. 
In the God of Jacob was our refuge, we knew 
that our cause would prosper—that in his favour 
there was more security than in all the defences 
of art orof nature. ‘lhe place where we con- 
vened was every way commodious, and seemed 
to have been formed on purpose. It was a green 
and pleasant haugh, fast by the water side. On 
either hand there was a spacious brae, in form 
of a half round, covered with deiightful pas- 
ture, and rising with a gentle slope to a goodly 
height. Above us was the clear blue sky, for 
it was a sweet and calm Sabbath morning, pro- 
mising to be indeed one of the days of the Son 
of Man. ‘There was a solemnity in the place 
befitting the occasion, and elevating the whole 
soul to a pure and holy frame. ‘Che commu- 
nion tables were spread on the green by the 
water, and around them the people had arrang- 
ed themselves in decent order. But the far 
greater multitude sat on the brae-face, which 
was crowded from top to bottom, full as plea- 
sant a sight as was ever seen of that sort. 
Each day, at the congregation’s dismissing, the 
ministers, with their guards, and as many of 
the people as could, retired to their quarters in 


«‘ But let our views be more simple, let us 


three several country towns, where they might 


tised. Mr. Welsh and Mr. Riddle had reached. 


be provided with necessaries for man and horse 
for payment. 

Several of the yeomen refused to take money 
for their provisions, but cheerfully and abun- 
dantly invited both ministers and gentlemen 
each day at dismissing. The horsemen drew 
up in a body till the people left the place, and 
then marched in goodly array ata little dis- 
tance, until all were safely lodged in their quar- 
ters; dividing themselves into three squadrons, 
one for each town where were their respective 
lodgments. Lach party had its own command- 
er. Watches were regularly set in empty barns, 
and other out-houses, where guards were placed 
during the night. Scouts were sent to look 
about, and get intelligence. In the morning, 
when the people returned to the meeting, the 
horsemen accompanied them: all the three par- 
ties met, a ule from the spot, and marched in 
a full body to the consecrated ground. The 
congregation being all fairly settled in their 
places, the guardsmen took their several sta- 
tions as formerly. 

These accidental volunteers seemed to have 
been the gift of Providence, and they secured 
the peace and quiet of the audience; for from 
Saturday morning, when the work began, until 
Monday afternoon, we suffered not the least af- 
front or molestation from enemies, which ap- 
peared wonderful. At first there was some 
apprehension ; but the people sat undisturbed, 
and the whole was closed in as orderly a way 
as it had been in the time of Scotland’s bright- 
estnoon. And truly, the spectacle of so many 
grave, composed and devout faces, must have 
struck the adversaries with awe, and been more 
formidable than any outward ability of fierce 
looks and warlike array. We desired not the 
countenance of earthly kings; there was a spi- 
ritual and divine Majesty shining on the work, 
and sensible evidence that the Great Master of 
assemblies was present in the midst. @& was, 
indeed the doing of the Lord, who covered us a 
table in the wilderness, in presence of our focs, 
and reared a pillar of glory between us and the 
enemy, like the fiery cloud of old, that separa- 
ted between the camp of Israel and the Egyp- 
tians, encouraging to the one, but dark and ter- 
rible to the other. Though our vows were not 
offered within the courts of God’s house, they 
wanted not sincerity of heart, which is better 
than the reverence of sanctuaries. Amidst the 
lonely mountains we remembered the words of 
our Lord, that true worship was not peculiar to 
Jerusalem or Samaria ; that the beauty of holi- 
ness consisted not in consecrated buildings, or 
material temples. We remembered the ark of 
the [sraelites, which had sojourned for years in 
the desert, with no dwelling place but the taber- 
nacles of the plain. We thought of Abraham 
and the ancient patriarchs, who laid their vic- 
tims on the rocks for an altar, and burnt sweet 
incense under the shade of the green tree. 

The ordinance of the last supper, that me- 
morial of his dying love till his second coming, 
was signally countenanced; and backed with 
power and refreshing influence from above. 
Blessed be God, for he hath visited and confirm- 
ed his heritage when it was weary. In that 
day, Zion put on the beauty of Sharon and Car- 
mel ; the mountains broke forth into singing, and 
the desert place was made to bud and blossom 
as the rose. Few such days were seen in the 
desolate Church of Scotland, and few will ever 
witness the like. There was a rich and plenti- 
ful effusion of the Spirit shed abroad on many 
hearts. Their souls filled with heavenly trans- 
ports, seemed to breathe in a diviner element, 
and to burn upwards, as with the fire of a pure 
and holy devotion. The ministers were visi- 
bly assisted to speak home to the conscience of 
the hearers. It seemed as if God had touched 
their lips with a live coal from his altar, for 
they who witnessed declared, they carried more 
like ambassadors from the court of heaven, 
than men cast in earthly mould. 

The tables were served by some gentlemen and 
persons of the gravest deportment. None were 
admitted without tokens, as usual, which were 
distributed on the Saturday, but only to such as 
were known to some of the ministers, or per- 
sons of trust, to be free of public scandals. All 
the regular forms were gone through ; the com- 
municants entered at one end and retired at the 
other—a way being keptclear to take their seats 
again on the hill-side. Mr. Welsh preached the 
action sermon, and served the first two tables, 
as he was ordinarily put to do on such occa- 
sions ; the other four ministers, Mr. Blackader, 
Mr. Dickson, Mr. Riddel, and Mr. Rae, exhort- 
ed the rest in their turn; the table servic: was 
closed by Mr. Welsh, with solemn thanksgiving 
—and solemn it was—and sweet and edifying 
to see the gravity and composure of all present, 
as well as all parts of the service. ‘The commu- 
nion was peaceably concluded ; all the people 
heartily offering up their gratitude, and singing 
with a joyful noise to the Rock of their salva- 
tion. It was pleasant, as the night fell to hear 
their melody swelling in full unison along the 
hill, the whole congregation joining with one 
accord, and praising God with the voice of 
psalms. 

There were two long tables, and one short, 
across the head, with seatson each side. About 
a hundred sat at every table: there were 
sixteen in all, so that about three thousand two 
hundred communicated that day. 

The afternoon sermon was preached by Mr. 
Dickson, from Genesis xxii. 14; and verily 
might the name of the place be called, Bethel, 
or Jehovah-jireh, where the Lord’s power and 
presence was so signally manifested. After so 
thick and fearful a darkness had overshadowed 
the land, the light of his countenance had again 
shone through the cloud with dazzling bright- 
ness, and gg omy would remember the glory 
of that day. ell might the faith of the youd 
old patriarch be contrasted with theirs on that 
occasion ; they had come on a journey of three 
days into the wilderness to offer their sacrifice ; 
they had come in doubt and perplexity as to the 
issue ; but the God of Jacob had been their re- 
fuge and their strength, hiding them in his pa- 
vilion in the evil day. The whole of this so- 
lemn service was closed by Mr. Blackader on 
Monday afternoon, from Isaiah Ilii.. 10.—Scot- 
tish Christian Herald. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION. 
To the Editgg of the Record. 

Sir—The stationof Advent, held in the church 
of St. Nicholas in this town, has been accom- 
panied, this season, with more than usual éclat. 

The Bishop of the diocese, in his printed ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Boulogne, prescri- 
bing the formality, told them that a plenary in- 
dulgence, available for the dead, (applicable 
aur morts,) granted by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
was connected with the exercises of the station; 
and that to obtain it, they were required to at- 
tend the services as punctually as their avoca- 
tions would allow, go to confess, communicate, 
and repeat, on the day of the communion, five 
Paters and Aves, conformably to the design of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The ecclesiastic appoirit- 
ed to the station was M. L’Abbé Rauval, 
Chanaine Honoraise de Versailles. 

The subject especially dwelt upon by this 
dignitary, was the necessity of the sinner’s 
confessing to the priest, before the Tribunal of 
Penitence, in order to obtain salvation. 

In oné~of these sermons, the Abbot, after 
quoting as a motto, “* Whosesoever sins ye re- 
mit,” &c., and calling upon his auditors to rise 


upon their feet and silently invoke the protec- 
tion of the Virgin the refuge of sinners (a hint 


| 


which they simultaneously and devoutly obey- 
ed,) proceeded with a very animated address, 
in the course of which, he harangued them as 
follows :— 

“Confession to the priest was Bo less a Di- 
vine institution than the law of Moses, though it 
be not directly taught in the Bible: for the Bible 
was not the only channel through which the will 
of God is transmitted. ... As persons sufler- 
ing under oppression or disease seek the redress 
of their wrongs and restoration to health, from 
the judges and physicians of the earth, and not 
from God: so ought sinners to confess their sins 
to the priest, and not to God or Jesus Christ. 
...++ The only means of escaping everlasting 
punishment, and recovering the robe of inno- 
cence which they obtained at baptism, but ua- 
happily lost by sinning, was to thréw themselves 
at the feet of a priest, and make tg hima detail- 
ed and circumstantial confession. ; The Altar of 
Penitence (l’Autel de la Pénitenge) being the 
only plank thrown out by the merty.of God to 
the perishing sinner... . . ‘The Confessional has 
existed from the days of Jesus Christ. In the 
third century, on account of the declension of 
piety, the fourth General Council made it obli- 
gatory on all Christians to perform this sacra- 
ment of penitence, at least once in the year, 
which, during the first and second centuries, 
had been done more frequently.” 

On the question whether priestly absolution 
was a Divine or a human institution, the Abbot 
threw down the gauntlet in the following man- 
ner 

“The enemies of the Church,” said he, 
“mock at confession, and pretend that it is an 
invention of the priests. My brethren,” ex- 
claimed the preacher, “if the priests invented 
auricular conlession, (la confession) they are 
monsters, and merit the scaffold; but if this ac- 
cusation was invented by Infidels and wicked 
men, then it is they, and not the priests of Jesus 
Christ, who are monsters and deserving of death.” 

Such, Sir, is the nature of the religious in- 
struction addressed, at the most solemn seasons, 
by the Popish clergy in France, to a people that 
habitually trample upon the majesty of God’s hol y 
law, as often as the Sabbath-day comes round. 

When will the time arrive which shall wit- 
ness all sincere Protestants recognizing in Po- 
pery the work of “ seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils:” and coming up, with holy ardour, 
“to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty 

1 am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jan, 4, 1841. 


Gamma.* 


[* The writer gives us his nameand address. As 
we read some of the above sentences it seemed as if 
Dr. Pusey or Mr. Newman wae addressing us, aud 
not a Popish priest.—L£dilor of London Record. } 


THE CHRISTIANS IN THE LEVANT. 
British Parliament. 

Sir R. Inglis, in presenting a petition, said, as 
he saw the Noble Lord the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs in his place, he would take that op- 
portunity of asking a question in reference to 
the present state of the Uhristians in the Levant. 
The House should be aware that for a consider- 
able length of time the Emperor of Russia 
claimed to take under his protection such as 
were members of the Greek Church. ‘The 
King of the French took upon himself the pro- 
vince of protecting the members of the Church 
of Rome ; it would be for them. to know whe- 


England to afford protection to such professors 
of that Protestantism which was the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown, as might reside in 
the Levant. He wished to know whether the 
Christians of the Protestant persuasion, would 
be worse off under any new arrangement that 
might take place than they were under the old? 
The petitioners expressed their anxiety that 
measures should be taken to secure to the 
Christians in Syria and the Holy Land the full 
and free exercise of their religion. ‘They were 
aware that the power of taking the necessary 
measures was in the hands of the Executive 
Government, but were confident that the expres- 
sion of an opinion by that House would have 
great weight with the Government. ‘They also 
prayed that means might be taken to secure 
protection for the Jewish religion. On this sub- 
ject he would say no more than that he hoped 
there was an error in the report which was cir- 
culated, that the first use made by the Jewish 
people of the privileges which they had recently 
obtained was to persecute the Christians. (Or- 
der.) He would ask the Noble Lord if he would 
be pleased to state whether the Government had 
had it in their power, or were likely to have 
it in their power to anticipate the petition- 
ers, or to do any thing in reference to their 
prayer, that the Christians of the Levant might 
not be worse off under the new arrangement 
than they had been before ? 

Lord Palmerston could assure the House and 
the Hon. Baronet that the matters to which he 
had referred had not escaped the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and without going 
minutely into an explanation of what had been 
done, he could inform him that steps had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to urge 
upon the Porte the matters referred to by the 
petitioners, and to recommend that care should 
be taken that the Christians in Syria should not 
only not be worse off than they had been before 
the late change, but that they should be better 
secured in the enjoyment of their religion and 
their rights. With regard to the right of pro- 
tection, the right of the Emperor of Russia to 
protect the Greeks arose from treaties of old 
date, made with the Porte ; and the acknowledg- 
ed right of the French Government to exercise 
its power in favour of Catholics was also a mat- 
ter of ancient date, arising in times long gone 
by, and circumstances very different from the 
present; and therefore it would not be easy for 
the British Government to obtain from the 
Porte analagous privileges in favour of Protest- 
ants; but all the means would be taken that 
were required for the purposes alluded to by the 
petitioners. With regard to the Jewish popu- 
lation also, Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken steps to obtain from the Porte the ful- 
lest security and protection; and, in fact, if 
the hattischeriff issued on the accession of the 
present Sultan were fully and fairly enforced, 
it would secure the object to which the Honour- 
able Baronet had so properly called attention. 


POPERY AND INFIDELITY. 

Dr. Doyle, in one of his letters, states, that 
when he was in the Peninsula, so general was 
Infidelity in the Church, that he walked down 
the halls of the Inquisition itself, with disciples 
of Voltaire and D’Alembert on each arm, and 
he attributed it to a special grace of God, that 
under such circumstances he had not himself 
become an Infidel. After the Bourbon succes- 
sion, it was remarked in Spain, that the busi- 
ness of the Inquisition was at an end ; as, what- 
ever opinions were entertained, all men profes- 
sed the doctrines of the Church. Dr. M’€rie 
tells an anecdote of a Scotchman, who, having 
set out on a journey to Rome to convert the 
Pope, availed himself of one of the occasions 
when public disputations were held, to enter one 
of the monasteries, and argue in favour of the 
Protestant doctrines. At the termination of the 
disputation he was invited by the monks to par- 
take of a refreshment, when the individual who 
had been his opponent asked himif he had faith 
in his own arguments?. “ Certainly,” answer- 
ed the Scotchman. ‘“ That is more than I had 
in mine,” said his adversary. 


ther any steps had been taken by the Queen of 


For the Presbyterian. 
GOD. 
BY R. 8. HENDERSON. 
Sublime is thought of Thee, thou mighty One; 
And yet how short doth all conception fall ! 
Being, by whom the vast creation sprung, 
To life and motion, at thy magic call, 
How shall the dust, that thou didst breathe upon, 
Presume to think without dismay on thee? 
Thou art a God, and I a feeble worm, 
And yet thy Being hath been given to me, 
Of dust, yet allied to eternity ! 


Thy name, oh God, is all sublimity: 

None can behold thee—yet beheld thou art— 

The heavens above—the earth beneath. Of thee 
Creation speaks; e’en its minutest part 

Gives utterance. Day unto day, and night, 

That mantles earth in solitude, and flin 

A glory on the azure vault, is bright 

With thine ownessence. God! e’en darkness brings 
Thy Presence with a fulness of delight. 


Thou wert the rirst—yet language has no power 
To bring to view thine own Infinitude; 

The oldest work that hath survived the hour 

Of angry strife and desolations rude, 

But speaks of thee as God, nor seeks to find 

Thy being out. Tis past the search. The lore 
That wisdom gathered, called for finite mind, 
Presents a blank—for thought of thee is o’er 
Before begun—the angels know no more. 


Millions of years have run their ceaseless round, 
And worlds have crumbled to the hand of time, 
Yet age on age hath undiminished found 

Thy being, God. Intense in thought of thine 
Immensity, man’s wisdom stands aghast, 

And trembles at its feebleness. How great 

Art thou, when all the ages of the past 

‘Though numberless by thought of man, abate 
Thy being naught, thou mighty Potentate. 


Astronomy hath plumed its pinions oft 

To soar to thee. Millions of miles within 
The farther deep, beyond this ball, aloft 
Computed worlds that keep their orbits in, 
And blend their music in their ceaseless round 
To thy divinity. But as for thee 

Ten million times it might its limits bound 
And yet not aught approach the Deity 

For thou art, God, thyself, infinity. 


Wondrous and wonder-working Power art thou: 
The heavens are but a canopy to shade 

Thy glories from mortal vision, E’en now, 
While gazing on the hallowed lights, that fade 
Anon, or twinkle in the aether bright, 

My spirit shrinks within. But wouldst thou raise 
That studded curtain from the solemn night, 

My soul would be exhaled in its full gaze, 
As dew droops in the sunny beams of light. 


Thou art a wonder in thyself alone, 

Existing e’en before existence was, 

Without beginning! even end hast none! 
Almighty, Great, Immutable, First Cause, 

And what is man then? when compared to thee 
Worlds are but atoms. A light wave, borne o’er 
By force not all its own, the shoreless sea, 

‘That breaks and whispers of its Maker's power, 
An atom floating in immensity. 


Anatom! but there is a living Power 

Within, that speaks in God-like accents bright 

Of heavenly birth. It whispers in the hour 

Of calm, of silence, solitude, and night: 

Thought sits and broods—emotions come and go— 
As waves that dash upon the coral strand 

Back to the deep their liquid masses flow, 

Obedient to th’ Eternal’s high command ; 
Self-moving, or impelled by thee, naught know. 


We think of thee, and startle as we think, 

Till thought, amazed, dare dwell no more on thee; 
And yet we feel there is a silent link 

That chains existence with the Deity. 

Thou Omnipresent, stamp that feeling bright 

Upon the spirit, e’en in that calm hour, 

As thou did’st breathe when chaos ruled o’er night, 
And lo! a world leaped from chaotic power, 

God of the spirit, make its darkness light ! 


We think of thee, at early morn, O God! 
When all thy mercies freshen on the mind ; 

And then the spirit soars to thy abode, 

Seeking a blessing from thy hand to find. 

We think of thee, when passion’s voice is still, 
When night comes brooding on the silent air, 
Waking a gentler music than the rill, 

Winding its lowly way—though pure and fair— 
The music of a spirit breathing prayer. 


But canst thou take delight in thought that springs 
Gushing from fountains low as mortal breast, 
When through the azure canopy it wings 

Up to th’ empyreal of God to rest? 

Thou art its source: oh! why then not its light ? 
Away the spirit could not live or be; 

Thus why our thoughts doth upward take their flight, 
As eystems round their centre, circle thee, 

Living coeval with eternity. 


Eternity ! unfathomed vast profound ! 
Trembling with awe, my spirit mutely stands 
Before thy greatness, feeling linked and bound 
Indissoluble in eternal bands— 

Dust breathing life, lam a mystery 

Spirit of God’s Spirit—breath of his breath, 
Mingled together in dread harmony, 
Compound of spirit-matter—life and death, 
Essence of dust—an heir of Deity. 


An heir of Deity! It is too much! 
Conception fails to reach the lofty theme, 
And imagery unplomed her wing. Yet such 
The pencillings upon my spirit seem : 
God there is hope—hope for the wearied one, 
That sheds a radiance o’er the mourner’s gloom, 
And when the last sad change of Time is come, 
And prostrate lies the body in the tomb, 
The soul immortal, shall for ever bloom. 

New Yurk, March 6th 1841. 


From the Herts Reformer. 
A RELIC OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


It gives us great pleasure to find that a most 
valuable relic of this most extraordinary man 
(his copy of Fox’s Book of Martyrs) has again 
found its way to Bedford ;—that town where in 
the hours of deep aflliction and forboding, main- 
ly through the instrumentality of the Bible and 
this book, his drooping spirits were sustained— 
a glorious light broke in upon his dark pilgrim- 
age—and his heart was inspired with resolution 
and hupe, as ardent, and as pure, as ever per- 
vaded the bosom of a martyr. 

That honest John loved and revered his book 
there can be little doubt; that for his sake alone 
posterity will revere it there can be less doubt; 
and enviable must the feelings of that society be 
who are in a position to possess so estimable a 
relic. | 

The work is in three volumes, folio, and is 
the same which Dr. Southey, thus notices in his 
Life of Bunyan. “ Thereis no book except the 
Bible, which he is known to have perused so in- 
tently as the ‘ Acts and Monuments of John Fox, 
the Martyrologist,’ one of the best of men. 
Bunyan’s own copy of the work is in existence, 
and valued, of course, as such a relic of such a 
man ought to be. In each volume he has writ- 
ten his name beneath the title-page in a large 
and stout print-hand, a fac-simile of which we 
have obtained; and under some of the wood-cuts 
he has inserted a few rhymes, which are un- 
doubtedly his composition.” 

This is no doubtful relic, but its authenticity 
is unquestionable ; it is as well known among 
bibliographers as is a Caxton; and has for many 
years past been eagerly sought after by many 
collectors of valuable books. It was in one 
family about a century. In the year 1780 it 
came into the possession of Mr. Wontner, of 
London, from whom it descended to Mrs. Par- 
nell, his daughter, who gave Dr. Southey per- 
mission to transcribe the verses and autographs 
written in the volumes by honest John’s own 
hand. It was recently sold at Mr. Evan’s, in 
Pall Mall, and was purchased by Mr. Upcott 
for a gentlernan from whose hands it came to 
Mr. James Bohn. It has now been purchased 
of the latter by Mr. White, a spirited booksel- 


at the price of forty guineas, solely for the pur- 


pose of being deposited in the town where, in 
its earlier inn one so well appreciated by 
its venerable owner. 

It is proposed that the sum paid for it shall 
be raised by 
book shall be deposited at the Bedford Public 
Library. We congratulate our friends of Bed- 
ford on their having this opportunity of securing 
so fine a relic of a man who must be para- 
mount in their veneration, and which receives 
a double charm from the local associations 


calculated that there were sufficiently ardent 
admirers of “ the Spenser of the people”* who 
would contribute their mite, in order that the 
purchase money might be re-imbursed, and the 
relic for ever secured in that town to which it 
may be said really to belong; nor can we be- 
lieve that Mr. White founds his supposition on 
false premises, for many of our friends at a dis- 
tance, we know will be delighted that the relic 
has found a definite resting place where it may 
at all times ‘be seen. 

With respect to the verses written in the 
margins of these volumes, we must give as our 
decided opinion that there is not a shadow of a 
doubt as to their having been written by Bun- 
yan. Upon comparing the writing with the en- 
tries made in the minute book at the Old Meet- 
ing, we find the characters so decidedly similar, 
that suspicion must vanish even if there had 
been no other evidence of the authenticity. 


* D'Israeli. 
Norr.—Bunyan’s Pulpit Bible was purchased by 
Mr. Whitbread for twenty guineas, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MISERIES OF THIS LIFE, 
AND OF THE JOYS OF THE LIFE TO COME. 


“Better is the day of death (saith Solomon) 
than the day of birth. Man that is born of a 
woman liveth but a short time, and is replenish- 
ed with many miseries; but happy are the dead 
that die inthe Lord.” Man of a woman is born 
in travail to live in misery; man through Christ 
doth die to live; straight as he cometh into this 
world, with cries he uttereth his miserable es- 
tate; straight as he departeth, with songs he 
praiseth God for ever. Scarce yet in his cra- 
dle, three deadly enemies assail him; after 
death no adversary can annoy him: whilst he 
is here he displeaseth God; when he is dead he 
fulfilleth his will: in this life he dieth through 
sin; in the life to come he liveth in righteous- 
ness; through many tribulations on earth he is 
still purged; with joy unspeakable in heaven he 
is made perfect for ever: here he dieth every 
hour; there he liveth continually: here is sin ; 
there is righteousness: here is time; there is 
eternity : here is hatred ; there is love: here is 
pain; there is pleasure: here is misery; there 
is felicity: here is corruption ; there is immor- 
tality: here we see vanity; there we shall be- 
hold the majesty of God, with triumphant and 
unspeakable joy, in glory everlasting. Seek, 
therefore, the things that are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God the Fa- 
ther, to whom, with the Holy Ghost, be all 
glory and honour, world without end. Amen.— 
The Mirror of Martyrs. Sixthedition. 1685. 
Page 232. 


THE TWO MINISTERS. | 

In a certain church, where every visitant 
can unite with every resident in saying, “the 
lines are fallen in pleasant places, they have a 
goodly heritage,” the following incidents oc- 
curred while the writer was a pastor in the 
vicinity. 

The parish was favoured for a short time 
with the services of a young man of unusual 
preaching talents. He united more of the 
dignity and gracefulness of a public speaker, 
than are often found blended in one man.— 
‘Truth, argument, tenderness, in very impres- 
sive proportions combined in the matter and 
manner of his pulpit performances. Listening 
crowds hung upon his lips, and the hour which 
he spent in his sermon seemed but a few mo- 
ments. But he was not suffered to continue 
by reason of death. It was difficult to find a 
successor. After many attempts the people 
finally united in one of the excellent of the 
earth, and he entered upon his work in that 
beautiful garden. He preached the precious 


speech and wisdom,” but with a heavenly 
simplicity. In the devotional exercises of the 
sanctuary he excelled. Such intimate fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son did he seem 
to have, that his prayers were marked by every 
hearer, as coming from a heart accustomed 


God’s truth, and affecting views of human 
wants and wo. 

He had unusual qualifications for perform- 
ing a pastor’s duties in the sick room and 
among the mourners of his flock. There was 
such tenderness, such intimate acquaintance 
with all the workings of the human heart, 
such ready access to Him who took our infir- 


His people, and such ability to comfort others 


been comforted of God, that his visits on the 
occasions seemed almost more than human.— 
But there was nothing startling in his preach- 
ing. It fell like the dew over the congrega- 
tion, rather than like a storm of hail. It filled 
no newspaper paragraph. There was nothing 
to make the people wonder and run and cry 
huzza. A few persons in his congregation, 
not perhaps remarkably overstocked with dis- 
cernment or grace, were often abroad, and 
heard some of the great preachers; and these 
began to speak of not being edified with the 
preaching of their pastor. He is a good man, 
but he does not build us up. He does not 
draw people after him like Mr. This 
leaven spread and worked its usual effects. — 
The pastor was translated to another field. 

A successor was sought by the people, and 
there was a determination to have a great man, 
and a great preacher at any rate. It is not 
very difficult to find such in the estimation of 
their friends, or in their own, and so one was 
soon introduced. “ Heis a preacher,” was in- 
dustriously circulated. ‘ Do come and hear 
our minister, we have got the right one now,” 
was said while he was a candidate. A flou- 
rish of trumpets was made at his settlement, 
and he began on the top of the wave. Not 
many months had passed before it was ascer- 
tained that, after all, there was not more in- 
struction given in this preaching, bordering 
upon the profound obscure, than in the trans- 
parent thoughts of the minister who had left 
them and was eminently happy and useful in 
another field. ‘* We should like to hear’ our 
former minister pray,” spontaneously escaped 
from the lips of many a member of the congre- 
gation. And especially when affliction came 
to their families they sighed for the visits of 
him who had so greatly endeared himself to 
mourners. 

God gave them their request, but sent lean- 
ness to their souls. They show it, they feel 
it, they acknowledge it.— Pastor’s Journal. 


‘I asked a Sunday school teacher, if he ex- 
ted to continue his efforts of that kind dur- 
ing life. ‘ Certainly,’ said he, ‘unless Satan’s 
kingdom is destroyed first;—I have enlisted 
during the war.’ A good example for others. 

In the spirit of the above resolution, a faith- 


years, and was absent only three Sabbaths. 


gospel in its purity, “not with excellency of 


to pray, and to take large and near views of 


mities, and is afflicted in all the afflictions of 


with the comfort wherewith he had himself 


OXFORD TRACT WRITERS. 
In consequence of an article that appeared in 
the Times newspaper the following able letter 
was addressed to, and inserted in that journal. 


public subscription, and that the |~ ‘To the Editor of the Times. 


“* Sir—I have read with deep concern your 
remarks, in last Saturday’s paper, on the charac- 
ter of the religious party lately formed by some 
members of the University of Oxford. I trust 
that your object was merely to do justice, and 
to recall what you considered to have been un- 


connected with it. In purchasing it, Mr. White | just censure in times past. But it seems to me 


that in doing this you have overstepped the line 
of impartiality, and expressed yourself in terms 
which convey high praise, and almost deny the 
existence of any ground for censure. To find 
The Times absolutely embarked in the cause 
of a small, and, I cannot but fear, a most dan- 
gerous party in the Church, would be lament- 
able indeed. In the hope that this is not the 
case I would crave a small space, fora few 
brief remarks on the article in question. 
“would offer an exception or two as to the 
terms of praise applied to the Oxford Tracta- 
rians. 

1. “* That they are learned and pious per- 
sons.’—To be learned is surely no very remark- 
able distinction among the members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. To be earnest and pious 
after their own fashion is a praise that cannot 
be withheld from Beckett, or Hildebrand, or 
Loyola, or even from many founders of most 
mischievous sects in Protestant days. Few 
sects or parties in the Church, indeed, have 
been formed by other than ‘ learned and pious 

rsons.’ 

2. “* That they have propagated their opin- 
ions without agitation.’"~-Men who have the 
best possible vantage-ground need not to resort 
to outcries. Wesley or Irving would have glad- 
ly relinquished alt their out of-doors excite- 
ment, could they but have been allowed to instil 
their notions into the minds of our college youth. 

3. “* That to their teaching the great reaction 
which is visible is favour of the Church is mainly 
owing.’ —The fact of such a reaction is obvious 
enough; but its connexion with the Ozford 
Tracts is about as clear as the connexion be- 
tween the Goodwin Sands and ‘Tenterden 
Steeple. Nine years ago the Liberals would 
have outpolled the Conservatives on an East 
Surrey election in the proportion of two to one. 
Now the Conservatives can outpoll the Liberals 
in the same proportion. But how many of these 
electors have ever seen the Ozford Tracts? 
Not a score. 

4. “* That their doctrines have gained access 
to the minds of the greater part of the clergy.’— 
Never was there a greater miscalculation! I 
know, indeed, that these gentlemen occupy a 
prominent position, and are active; but they 
surely cannot persuade themselves that they 
constitute even a respectable minority in the 
Church. I remember lamenting, a few months 
back, their increase, in the presence of an aged 
rector of this metropolis; when he stopped me, 
by asking how many there were of all the hun- 
dreds of clergy in London and its vicinity who 
preached these doctrines; and I found, to my 
surprise, that it was difficult to point out a dozen 
out of all the hundreds so located. 

‘* But there is a still better test just now before 
the public. 

**Some months since the Ozford Tract party 
put forth a proposal for the publication. of a 
series of works, selected from the writings of 
the Laudian divines and the Nonjurors. About 
the same time another scheme came forth, for 
the publication of the works of the Reformers— 
a class of divines especially disliked by the 
Tractarian school. The subscribers to the first 
of these two schemes are about seven or eight 
hundred :—the subscribers to the second plan 
are nearly four thousand / 

5. we t their doctrines are calculated to 
win back the people to the Church.’—Very 
strangely adapted to such a purpose, seeing 
that they are filled with complaints and fault- 
finding. Mr. Froude declared that he ‘ hated 
the Reformers,’ that he ‘liked Bonner,’ and 
thought Bishop Jewell ‘ an irreverent Dissenter.’ 
Mr. Newman speaks of our communion service 
as filling him with ‘ grief and impatient sorrow.’ 
And the very last number of the Tracts for the 

Times exhorts us to let the Church sit still; 
‘let her be content to be in bondage ; let her 
work tn chains; let her go on teaching with 
the stammering lips of daltonees formularies 
and inconsistent precedents, and principles but 
partially developed.’ Whether this is the sort 
of language which is likely to recommend the 
Church to the people, let any reasonable man 
decide ! 

6. “* That their obedience to all lawful 
authority should lead us to leave them to the 
judgment of the bishops.’—To that judgment we 
must leave them; but of the tendency of their 
pulications, poured forth upon the public in 
swarms, the public must of course form and ex- 
press an opinion. That the Tractarian party 
are giving the bishops much trouble, is abun- 
dantly notorious; that the Bishops of Exeter, 
Chester, and Chichester, have felt it their duty 
publicly to warn their clergy against them, is 
matter of record; that the Bishop of London has 
had rebukes to administer, the Bishop of Win- 
chester cautions to inculcate, the Bishop -of 
Salisbury injunctions to issue, is all sufficiently 
well known. But, while we interfere not be- 
tween the diocesan and his clergy in these mat- 
ters, we may as bystanders, regret the rise ofa 
system which already involves so many injuri- 
ous discussions, and must inevitably strengthen 
the hands of Dissent. “1 remain, Sir, yours, 
very respectfulty, A PRoresTant.” 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

The interest you take in the proper observance 
of the Sabbath, induces me to inform you of the 
following particulars:—Representation having 
been made to the Commissioners of the upper 
districts of the Thames and Isis navigation, by 
the clergy of Wallingford and its neighbourhood, 
that their allowing the navigation of the river 
on the Sabbath-day, not only precluded all the 
pound- keepers on the river from ever attendi 
any place of worship, but also interrupted oa 
distressed others who were disposed to keep 
holy that day ; the Commissioners, at their late 
meeting at Oxford, took the subject into consid- 
eration, and determined that no barge or boat 
of any kind should be allowed to pass any 
pound from ten inthe morning till six in the 
evening. They were fearful of venturing to close 
the river for a longer period, it being asserted 
that the trade would complain of this innova- 
tion, as affording encouragement to the transit 
of goods by the Western Railroad. But the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory, and the only 
complaint that has yet reached the Committee 
of Management, is a request that they would 
stop the trade for the aha of the Sabbath-day, 
and this, not from the bargemen only, but also 
from their masters, who feel that the best means 
of obtaining good conscientious servants is to 
allow fhem time for that*religious instruction, 
which shall not only teach them their duty to 
God, but to man also. A request so just and 
reasonable, it is to be hoped, the Commission- 
ers will with pleasure accede to, which will be 
hailed with delight by all who know the advan- 
tage of the Christian Sabbath.—London paper. 

Let him who rejects the righteousness of 


ler of Bedford, and a great admirer of Bunyan, | ful teacher in London, attended school forty |Christ, consider well what ground he stands 


upon, and what he has to trust te.—7Z. Adam. 
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have we 
felt a higher degree of gratification than in the 
perusal of the Proclamation of President Tyler, 
recommending the fourteenth day of May next, 
to be observed as a day of national humiliation 
and prayer, in view of the great calamity which 
has befallen us as people. The tone of the 
document is becoming the occasion, and such as 
the whole community, we should hope, would 


approve. The measure itself is justified by the | 


nature of the dispensation which has suggested 


it, When the Lord God, who is the King of 


kings, and the ruler of nations, by a special in- 
terposition, removes the chief magistrate of a 
people, it becomes those who succeed him in au- 
thority to acknowledge the divine chastisement, 
and unite with the people in humbling them- 
selves under the mighty hand of God. Let the 
recommendation of the President then, be thank- 
fully received, and let the day be humbly and 
devoutly observed throughout the whole extent 
of our country. While the memory of the 
worthy dead is honoured by processions and eu- 
logies, let God be honoured by an acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereign dominion, and by the pen- 
itent offering of our prayers at his mercy seat. 
We annex the document. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 8TATES—A RE- 
COMMENDATION. 


When a Christian People feel themselves to 
be overtaken by a great public calamity, it be- 
‘comes them to humble themselves under the 
dispensation of Divine Providence, to recognize 
His righteous government over the children of 
men, to acknowledge His goodness in time past, 
as well as their own unworthiness, and to sup- 
plicate His merciful protection for the future. 

The death of William Henry Harrison, late 
President of the United States, so soon after 
his elevation to that high office, is a bereave- 
ment peculiarly calculated to be regarded as a 
heavy affliction, and to impress all minds with 
a sense of the uncertainty of human things, 
and of the dependence of Nations, as well as of 
individuals, upon our Heavenly Parent. 

I have thought, therefore, that I should be 
acting in conformity with the general expecta- 
tion and feelings of the community in recom- 
mending, as I now do, to the People of the Uni- 
ted States, of every religious denomination, 
that, according to their several modes and forms 
of worship, they observe a day of Fasting and 
Prayer, by such religious services as may be 
suitable on the occasion; and I recommend 
Friday, the fourteenth day of May next, for 
that purpose; to the end that, on that day, we 
may all, with one accord, join in humble and 
reverential approach to Him, in whose hands 
we are, invoking him to inspire us with a pro- 
per spirit and temper of heart and mind under 
these frowns of His providence, and still to be- 
stow His gracious benedictions upon our Gov- 
ernment and our Country. JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, April 13, 1841. 


Tae Nationat BerEavewent.—Still fur- 
ther manifestations have been made of the deep 
and prevailing sense of the great public loss sus- 
tained in the death of President Harrison. Our 
exchange papers have generally come to us with 
the symbols of mourning. On last Sabbath the 
churches in Philadelphiaand NewYork were hung 
in mourning, and the lamented event improved 
by appropriate funeral discourses. On Saturday, 
in New York, the event was solemnized, not- 
withstanding the extreme inclemency of the day, 
by an immense civic and military procession, 
and suitable sermons in several of the churches. 
All seem to feel that the Sovereign hand of God 
has removed the favourite, perhaps too much 
the idol of the nation. It has been truly grati- 
fying to behold with what unanimity the late 
contending parties in politics have united in 
these expressions of regret. May they hence- 
forth live in amity, as brethren. 


A Sgxiovs Quesrion.—It is well known to 
our readers that in the unhappy schism which 
so recently divided our Church, at least a por- 
tion of the New-school party pleaded that they 
were dissatisfied with the measures of the As- 
sembly, on the ground that they presupposed a 
state of doctrinal defection which did not exist. 
They avowed also their belief in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, as interpreted by 


the Old-school, and disclaimed for themselves. 


and their brethren the adoption of any doctrine 
or system of doctrines opposed to the orthodox 
creed. We have always believed that there 
were persons both among the clergy and the lai- 
ty, who harmonized with the New-school on 
what was called the ecclesiastical question, with- 
out being identified with the doctrines which 
were said to be characteristic of the party. 
Since the separation, various events have occur- 
red which should at least shake the confidence 
of these gentlemen in the soundness of their par- 
ty. The various disclosures which have been 
made in Western New York, in relation to Per- 
fectionism, and other forms of error, which 
must eventually divide the party in that section 
of country, should at least induce these gentle- 
men to believe that the Assembly did no materi- 
al injustice to the party disowned. The case, 
too, of Dr. Coxe, of Brooklyn, deserves to be 
noticed. He has published fifty numbers of his 
“‘ Hexagon,” in every eolumn of which there is 
a bare-faced denial of Presbyterian doctrine, as 
embodied in the Westminster Confession o1 
Faith. Now Dr. Coxe is a prominent leader or 
the New-school party; so he appeared in their 
last Assembly; so he still appears in their 
important committees. His Hexagon, with 
all its errors, is regularly published in the 
New York Evangelist and the Philadelphia 
Christian Observer, which are the well known 
organs of the New-school, and although some 
of the party have remonstrated, yet the vast 
majority evidently approve; for the editors 
of those prints would not pertinaciously in- 
sist on a course, which they knew to be oppo- 
sed to the views of the majority of their readers. 
We may safely conclude then, that the great 
body of the New-school party are the declared 
advocates of the errors of Dr. Coxe, and are 
therefore opposed to the obvious meaning of the 
Confession of Faith. 

It is under these circumstances that we look 
with some degree of anxiety for the decision of 
those who, although sound in docfrine, have 
been mixed up with this body. Will they re 


main with‘e\body whicli thus impugns the doc- | 
trines of the Reformation, or will they act con- 


have now been undeceived as to the orthodoxy of 
their party, and will they after this give them 
their aid and countenance? The Church has 
no disposition to increase its numbers by’ the 
least compromise of principle; but to all who 
love the truth, and can come honestly, it says 
our doors are still open to receive you on your 
return. While there is no sympathy with er- 
tor, there is, as we believe, the kindest feeling 
towards those who may have left the Presby- 
terian Church under the wrong impressions to 
which we have before alluded. 


Tue Late Presipent.—Various accounts 
represent President Harrison to have been a 
humble believer in the Saviour. The tone of his 
inaugural address we have before alluded to as 
indicative of a mind imbued with Christian feel- 
ing, and further accounts represent him to have 
been for several years past, a man of prayer. 
In Ohio, it has been said, he was the teacher of 
a Bible class. He attended worship in the Epis- 
copal Church, in the communion of which he 
had proposed to unite on the Sabbath which suc- 
ceeded his funeral. His family we understand, 
are all Presbyterians, and those who were with 
him in Washington, attended the Presbyterian 
church in which Dr. Laurie has for many years 
officiated, and in which Mr. Van Rensallaer is 
now preaching, and of which we believe he is 
about to become pastor, in consequence of the 
continued infirmity of Dr. Laurie. 

The Washington correspondent of the North 
American, in referring to the funeral discourses 
of Mr. Van Rensallaer says, “ they were very 
appropriate to the occasion, and were listened to 
by a large assemblage with melancholy interest. 
He drew with great fidelity and force the reli- 
gious features in the character of the deceased 
President ; his great attachment to his Bible; 
his unostentatious familiarity with its pages ; his 
distrust of himself; his confidence in the Re- 
deemer ; the maturity and energy which these 
Christian graces evinced as he drew near his 
end. The last scene, as described by the elo- 
quent preacher, where the Christian patriot re- 
signed the advantages of the present for the 
hopes of the future, the honours of earth for the 
happiness of heaven, must have extorted from 
his hearers the passionate wish that they too 
might die the death of the righteous, and that 
their last end might be like his.” 


or Scortanp.—The prospects of a 
speedy settlement of the existing difficulties in 
this distracted Church are still unfavourable. 
The civil authorities seem determined to main- 
tain their stand in deciding ecclesiastical matters, 
and one of two results must inevitably soon en- 
sue, namely, the infliction of fines and impris- 
onments on all who will not succumb to the sac- 
rilegious interference of courts of law in the 
settlement of spiritual instructers, or the dises- 
tablishment of the Church, by which, although 
with the loss of its chief revenues, it would be 
rendered independent of the state. The friends 
of Prelacy in Scotland and England feel about 
as much good will for the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, as their forefathers did to the persecuted 
Covenanters in the reign of the infamous 
Charles II., and in all probability they would like 
to re-enact some of the oppressive scenes of per- 
secution witnessed in that dark day. 

The Earl of Aberdeen who brought in a bill 
for the settlement of the difficulties, which pleas- 
ed no one, and was particularly distasteful to 
the General Assembly, seems now to be warm- 
ing up his spirit for persecution. The Rev. Mr. 
Candlish, an active friend of the Church, in 
opposition to the intrusion principle, was nomi- 
nated and strongly recommended for the Profes- 
sorship of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Edinburgh. The London Record speaks of 
him as a man calculated to “ shed lustre on the 
University by his profound mind, high theolog- 
ical attainments, blameless life, and most abun- 
dant ministerial labours.” The Earl of Aber- 
deen opposed his appointment, because he had 
not submitted to the religious decrees of the 


Court of Sessions, and it was supposed that min- | 8° 


isters would entirely reject his claims, and fill 
the office with a more compliant tool. Force is 
actually recommended to make the Church sub- 
servient to the State. Will the Church submit? 
We think she will first try the hardship of her 
forefathers, who chose the hills, and caves, and 
even the scaffold, in preference to a submission 
to prelacy. 

The Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, had a recent meeting, 
in which they made preparations to review and 
try the Strathbogie case, and in which they ex- 
pressed their very decided opinion of the Mar- 
noch case as follows : | 


‘‘ Mr. Candlish then rose, and proceeded to 
state, that he meant to propose a resolution for 
the adoption of the commission relative to the 
recent settlement of Marnoch. It was at this 
time about eleven o’clock at night; and after 
some objections upon this ground being over- 
ruled, Mr. Candlish proceeded with his state- 
ment, and a motion which led to a debate that 
lasted till nearly one o’clock next morning. 
The purport of the resolution proposed was con- 
demnatory of the recent decision of the Court 
of Session, in the case referred to, and of sym- 
pathy with the people of Marnoch. 

«“ Dr. Bryce, after a good deal of discussion, 
moved, that it was inexpedient to adopt the re- 
solution proposed, and after some altercation, 
the question was brought to a vote, when the 
division was— 

Motion of Mr. Candish . . 72 
Dr. Bryce’s amendment, . . 1 
Majority ~ 

“Colonel Macdonald, and Mr. Goldie of 
CrawfordJohn, who had seconded the motion of 
Dr. Bryce, did not vote, but tendered their dis- 
sent, which was refused.” 

An action for heavy damages has been 
brought against the Presbytery of Auchterarder 
for not recognizing the principle of intrusion. It 
is thus spoken of by a hostile print: 

“The first division of the Court of Session 
has unanimously sustained the relevancy of the 
action of damages against the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder, at the instance of the Earl of 
Kinnoul and Mr. Young. The collision thus 
‘goes on rarely. The case will now go before a 

ury to have the amount of damages assessed. 
To this part of the affair the public will look 


forward with much interest. The rebels would 


probably prefer being put in gaol, as a penalty 
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‘will be better fitted to bring them to their 
senses.”——Glasgow Chronicle. 
Another case is thus spoken of, which is in- 
tended to aim at the legality of the organization 
of the General Assembly itself. 

** No later than Thursday last, the Supreme 
Court has stepped in to adjudicate in the case 
of the legal presentee to the parish of Leth- 
endy, aad has declared Mr. Clarke entitled to 
the presentation in preference to Mr. Kessen, 
who has been in possession. The Presbytery of 
Dunkeld will, therefore, under pain of impris- 
onment, be compelled to take Mr. Clarke on his 
trial, with the view to his induction. Mr. Ed- 
wards, in the event of deposition by the Assem- 
bly, will again appeal to the Supreme Court for 
protection: and the seven suspended ministers 
have determined on sending a representative to 
the Assembly, as the legal majority of that 
Presbytery. Should the Assembly refuse to 
acknowledge him, it is ascertained that by ap- 
plying to the Court of Session, against the 
deeds and acts of that Assembly, the whole will 
be declared null and void, from its not being 
constituted according to law! This is confu- 
sion worse confounded; and if we add the Kem- 
back case, where the St. Andrew’s Presbytery, 
though moderates, have allowed the veto of the 
parishioners against Mr. Cook, for the purpose 
of bringing the Church into another litigation, 
we shall have six or seven positive and expen- 
sive proofs that the Church’s independence is 
yet but a dream, and must be realized, if they 
desire its realization, by a line of conduct dif- 
ferent from the paltering and dishonesty of their 
recent struggles with the civil courts.”—Scot- 
tish Pilot. 


Errors 1n Docrrine.—The Associate Pres- 
bytery of Kilmarnock, in Scotland, suspended 
the Rev, Mr. Morrison from the exercise of his 
ministry, for preaching doctrines on the nature 
of the atonement and faith, contrary to the 
standards of the Secession Church. Mr. Mor- 
rison was a highly popular preacher, and the 
crowd which attended his trial, not only sym- 
pathized with him, but openly insulted the Pres- 
bytery. 

Grier For Derartep Wortu.—This is the 
title of a sermon preached by the Rev. Basil 
Manly, D.D., President of the University of Al- 
abama, on the late lamented decease of the Rev. 
Horace S, Pratt, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in that College. The sermon is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the mournful occasion, and 
is accompanied by some affecting biographical 
sketches. Mr. Pratt was intimately known to 
us from his entrance into the ministry, and we 
admired and loved him while living, and now 
deplore his early departure from the sphere of 


his usefulness, 


Movements.—The New-school have called a 
meeting in Philadelphia, on the 20th of May 
next, of what they style the “ Committee ad in- 
terum” of their General Assembly, and also their 
“ Committee of Twelve,” the law suit committee, 
we believe, and urge also all their churches to 
contribute to their contingent fund. We pretend 
to know nothing of the business contemplated 
in these calls, 


Furtuer DeveLorments.—By our late files 
of foreign papers we learn that no slight commo- 
tion has been excited in theUniversity of Oxford, 
and inthe English Established Church at large, 
by the last and most daring development of Ox- 
ford divinity. ‘This has been communicated to 
the public in Tract No. 90, the authorship of 
which for a time appeared to be studiously con- 
cealed, but was finally acknowledged by Mr. New- 
man in consequence of the imperative demand of 
that part of the religious public most deeply in- 
terested. The Tract, which consists of eighty- 
three closely printed pages, professedly endea- 
vours to prove, that the doctrines of Purgatory, 
of Pardons, of the adoration of Images and 
Relics, of the Invocation of Saints, and of the 
mass as authoritatively taught by the Church of 
Rome, are not condemned by the articles of the 
Church of England, and may with consistency 
be held by her clergy! As a specimen of the 
jesuitical reasoning of Mr. Newman, let the fol- 
lowing on the subject of the mass suffice. First 
the article, and then his comment : 

«“©¢ The sacrifice of masses, in which it was 
commonly said, that the Priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and dead, to have remission of 
pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dan- 
rous deceits.” This is the Protestant doc- 
trine of the Thirty-first Article of the Church. 
Now hear the conclusion to which the tract wri- 
ter comes, he says— 

‘On the whole, then, it is conceived that the 
Article before us neither speaks against the mass 
in itself, nor against its being an offering for the 
quick and the dead for the remission of sin; 
but against its being viewed, on the one hand, 
as independent of or distinct from the sacrifice 
of the Cross, which is blasphemy; and on the 
other its being directed to the emolument of 
those to whom it pertains to celebrate it, which 
is an imposture in addition!!! 

This attempt reminds us of the similar one 
made by the New York Churchman, to detect 
popery in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

The effect produced by the appearance of this 
Tract on the authorities of the University, may 
be seen from the following act, and the spirit of 
obstinate error which characterizes Mr. New- 
man, may be seen from his letter of confession, 
which the decided expression of opinion on the 
part of the University seemed to extort. 

“ Ata meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads 
of Houses, and Proctors, in the Delegates’ room, 
March, 15, 1841. 

“Considering that it is enjoined in the sta- 
tutes of this University (tit. ili., sect. 2; tit. ix., 
sect. ii., § 3, sect. v.,§ 3) that every student 
shall be instructed and examined in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and shall subscribe to thein ; con- 
sidering also that a tract has recently appeared, 
dated from Oxford, and entitled, Remarks on 
certain passages in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
being No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times, a 
series of anonymous publications, purporting 
to be written by members of the University, but 
which are in no way sanctioned by the Univer- 
sity itself: 

‘“‘ Resolved, that modes of interpretation such 
as are suggested in the said tract, evading rather 
than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and reconciling subscription to them 
with the adoption of errors which they were de- 
signed to counteract, defeat the object, and are 
inconsistent with the due observance of the above 
mentioned statutes. 

P, Wynter, Vice-Chancellor.” 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor—I write this respect- 
fully to inform you, that I am the author, and 
have the sole responsibility, of the tract on which 
the hebdomadal Board has just now expressed 
an opinion, and that I have not given my name 
hitherto, under the belief that it was desired that 
I should not. I hope it will not surprise you if 
I say, that my opinion remains unchanged of 
the truth and honesty of the principle maintain- 
ed in the tract, and of the necessity of putting it 


more easily borne, and more likely to excite ig- 
norant sympathy: but good round damages 


forth. Atthe same time, I am prompted by my 


tilings to add my deep consciousness thal 
everything | aitempt might be done in a better 
spirit, and in a better way; and, while I am 
sincerely sorry for the trouble and anxiety I have 
given to the members of the Board, | beg to re- 
turn my thagks to them for an act which, even 
though founded on misapprehension, may be 
| made as profitable to myself as it is religiously 
and charitably intended. 

‘I say all this with great sincerity, and am, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, your obedient servant, 

Jonn Henry Newman. 

* Oriel College, March, 16.” 

The origin of “ Puseyism” as now explained, 
is that it was an effort to counteract the evangeli- 
cal revival ina portion of the clergy of the Eng- 
lish established Church. It was but compara- 
tively a few years since, that the whole Church 
were slumbering in their forms; the Spirit of, 
God entered, and many were awakened, and the 
Gospel was preached by many in its power; 
still the great body were unaffected by this revi- 
val, and among them sprung up what has been 
justly styled “the unhealthy life” of Puseyism, 
‘in which there is an awakening to action, but not 
to truth.” 

The true character of the leader of this heresy 
may be learned from the following notice, which 
we copy from the London Record : 

‘Some surprise has been expressed by the 
Times newspaper, that Dr. Pusey was not pre- 
sent at the meeting held at the late Mr. Rose’s 
house, in the summer of 1833, at which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arthur Perceval, the Oxford 
Tract ** conspiracy” was hatched. We believe 
the explanation is to be found in the coolness 
which then subsisted between Mr. Rose and 
Dr. Pusey, arising out of their controversy 
about German Neology. Mr. Rose had expo- 
sed the awful state of the German Universities 
and Churches. Dr. Pusey had defended them, 
-and questioned Mr. Rose’s facts and conclu- 
sions. Dr. Pusey, also, then avowed his low 
notions of the value of the Bible, by declaring 
that it was too much to contend for the Divine 
authority of the historical books. Thus, it ap- 
pears, that a denial of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture was one of Dr. Pusey’s first steps towards 
that heresy of which he has become a leader. 
Denying that “all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God,” and consequently being led to 
undervalue the authority of the whole of the 
book of God, he was naturally led to look for 
some other court of ultimate appeal in matters 
of religion. ‘Having rejected the Bible, he re- 
sorted to antiquity and tradition. It was but 
very lately, as we areinformed, that Mr. Dods- 
worth preached, that to give the Bible to a poor 
man without having first given him the Prayer- 
book, was little better than an insult.” 


A Question.—The Leeds Mercury in noti- 
cing the invitation to Bishop Doane of New Jer- 
sey, to preach the consecration sermon at the 
opening of Dr. Hook’s church at Leeds, which 
is a Puseyite church, significantly asks, “ might 
not a representative from Rome be desirable ?” 


Catvin.—The Rev. W. Pringle of Scotland, 
has translated and published Calvin on the Epis- 
tles of Paul to the Galatians and the Ephesians. 
It is said he has executed his task with compe- 
tent ability. 

British Partrament.—In the House of 
Lords, the Bishop of Exeter submitted a mo- 
tion for an address to the crown against the in- 
corporation in Canada of the ecclesiastics of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, a popish establishment 
possessing a property valued at five hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, and supported 
his motion by an able speech. The state of 
things in the House of Lords may be judged 
from the circumstance, that the motion was ac- 
tually hooted out of the house. They have been 
taking lessons at Oxford. 


La Fayette Cotitece.—We direct attention 
to the advertisement of this College in another 
column. From it the reader will see that the 
Trustees have filled the vacancies in their facul- 
ty. The Rev. Mr, Yeomans, the highly es- 
teemed pastor of the first Presbyterian church 
at Trenton, N. J. has accepted the appointment 
to the Presidency, vacated by the resignation of 
Dr. Junkin, an office for which he has the right 
qualifications. As a scholar and Christian gen- 
tleman, he has long been esteemed, and we have 
no doubt he will soon display peculiar capacity 
for the new station in which he is now placed, 
Mr. Nassau has also long been known to us as 
an amiable man, and excellent classical scholar, 
With its present able faculty, reasonable terms, 
and beautiful and salubrious situation, the Col- 
lege of La Fayette, we think, must prosper. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 

Mr. Editor—Several plans have been sug- 
gested in your valuable paper by which our 
whole Church can be brought to act systemati- 
cally, efficiently, and permanently in sustaining 
the Boards of our Church, in their efforts to 
bring forward and send forth ministers to preach 
the Gospel both at home and abroad. Those 
who have long looked, and laboured, and pray- 
ed for this prosperity, have never doubted that, 
by the blessing of God, they would accomplish 
the end for which they were established, pro- 
vided our whole Church could be brought to 
contribute to their support. 

Now this, it seems to me, can be accomplish- 
ed by adopting the suggestion of your corres- 
pondent in your paper of March 13th. He 
proposes that every church should pledge them- 
selves to raise annually an amount equal to one 
dollar for every member, for each of the Boards 
of Missions and Education. This sum is so 
small that the feeblest churches can, in all prob- 
ability raise it; whilst it is so large that if all 
‘the members of our whole Church would do this 
little, it would raise our Boards far above all 
pecuniary embarrassments, and enable them 
greatly to enlarge their operations. ‘The writer 
of this article proposed the subject to the ses- 
sion of the church where he labours, and the 
result was a unanimous and cordial resolution 
to raise annually the amount proposed: and 
they instructed me to inform the Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Board of Domestic Missions, 
and the Board of Education of this pledge 
through your paper. 

And they have already more than redeemed 
their pledge for the present year, in behalf of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and Education. 
At the same time this is by no means a wealthy 
church. On the contrary if you knew their 
condition, you would join me in saying, cer- 
tainly if this church is able to make and redeem 
such a pledge, every church throughout our 
whole communion is able to do the same. 

Now let every minister propose this subject 
to his session, and let them pray over it, and | 
have no doubt the result would be the same. I 
know there are many churches which have al- 
ready adopted systematic measures for collect- 
ing the charities of the church, and I hope that 
we shall soon hear of whole Presbyteries adopt- 
ing this or some similar method for sustaining 
the Boards of our Church. 

Moreover, if this plan were adopted, not only 
by churches, but by Presbyteries and Synods, 
it would save all that labour which some in our 


Church expend in contending against azgen- 
cies, and all the labour of others in supporting 
them. For as soon as the churches will do the 
work of themselves, there will be no longer an 
need of Agents. If, therefore, any church is 
desirous of seeing the work done without the 
expense of Agents, let them do it themselves 
promptly, and then let them use their influence 
with all the churches in their Presbytery, and 
get them to do the same, and then Agents will 
not need to visit that Presbytery ; and then let 
it extend to the Synod, and so on till the whole 
Church is pledged to do the work without, and 
then the Agency system will cease of coursc, 
and | hope it will not before. J. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SOMETHING STILL BETTER. 

I observed in your last paper a notice of the 
“Council of Trent.” ‘That is a seasonable pub- 
lication, and it is what the Protestant churches 
want to see. In bringing this work out in its 
present cheap form, the Board of Publication 
have done wisely ; but they have published some- 
thing still better, in the two volumes entitled, 
**Romanists and Protestants,” and “ Essays on 
Romanism.” 

‘The time has come when the friends of truth 
must rally in its defence, or it will “fall in the 
street” and be trampled upon. Even the most 
incredulous are beginning to believe that there is 
causc for alarm, when a portion of the Re- 
formed Church eschew the name of Protestant 
and stigmatize the Reformation as an evil. 
Events, occurring on both sides of the water, 
and too well known to need mentioning, have 
disclosed an accession of influence to the cause 
of Rome, which no real Protestant can regard 
with indifference. These volumes are not large 
nor dear, and ought to be owned as well as read 
by every friend of that cause for which Huss 
aod Jerome and ‘Tindal were burned. 

Though the subjects treated in both are the 
same, yet the one does not supersede the use of 
the other, as will be seen by those who will care- 
fully read them. They should be brought into 
the library at once as suitable companions for 
the “Council of Trent.” It will not do to take 
it for granted, even in this day and this land, if 
right, that the Pope is anti-christ, and that in- 
dulgences, the mass, invocation of saints, pur- 
gatory and other Roman figments are too ab- 
surd to be propagated and received. The fact 
that they belong to a system which opens a 
smoother and easier way to the favour of God 
than that of the Bible, is enough to commend 
them to every corrupt heart, and give them po- 
pularity. It is well known that the enemies of 
truth were never more vigilant and active, than 
they are at present. I marvel that these despe- 
rate efforts of the ‘children of this world are so 
little heeded by the children of light.” —H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EVIDENCES OF ZEAL. 

While men are zealous for important tempo- 
ral objects, we find them using strenuous efforts 
to engage others in them, conversing with, per- 
suading and entreating them to take part in their 
favour. ‘The man who does not thus exert him- 
self is considered as lukewarm and indifferent. 
How are we then to look upon those, who pro- 
fess to be zealous for the promotion of the great 
Christian cause; but who converse so seldom 
about its high and ennobling character, its ines- 
timable importance, its glorious results; who 
persuade so feebly and rarely those over whom 
they have influence, to engage in it and become 
members of its communion; when too, the in- 
ducements to be urged are so numerous and so 
strong; when they know that if they remain 
unconcerned about it, a terrible fate most cer- 
tainly awaits them. ‘Truly, “the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” If not moved by a sense of 
the positive blessings to be gained, yet “ know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord, we should persuade 
men.” Uriuiras. 


For the Presbytenan. 
THE EXCUSE.—No. Ill. 


“As thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
] KinGs, xx. 40, 

But men allege excuses for losing their souls. 
Though, when their conscience is appcaled to, 
they will confess that they have neglected this 
important trust, they will nevertheless allege 
that they were occupied so that they could not 
attend to it. They were “busy here and 
there.” 

Some indeed are busy in the pursuit of sin- 
ful pleasure, and in seeking worldly enjoyment. 
They search, they plan, they meditate, for the 
‘lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life.” This occupies their thoughts, 
and so fills every moment, or at least every 
leisure moment, that they did not find room, 
nor time to consider the soul. And it alas! 
/was hazarded and forgotten and lost, while the 
faithless guardian was wasting his precious 
hours pregnant with eternal destinies, and ruin- 
ing his health, and debasing his mind, amid the 
einpty, vapid, and corrupting amusements of a 
thoughtless and ungodly world. They were 
|“ busy,” in the places where men met to kill 
time, or to shut out reflection, and to get rid of 
the gloom which will in spite of all appliances 
brood upon the worldling’s heart, and to try 
aud forget that there is a judgment and eternity 
before them ! 

Some are “‘ busy” pursuing gain. They are 
thinking daily of their datly bread. ‘They 
eat in the *“* sweat of their face,” and how can 
they find leisure to labour for the meat that 
perisheth not? ‘They learn trades, they buy 
and sell, they rise early and retire late, and 
they take thought for to-day and for to-morrow 
and the next day; and they ask ** What shall 
we cat, and what shall we drink, and wherewith- 
al shall we be clothed? So do men also pur- 
sue learning, study professions, become scho- 
lars, and this for subsistence, or honourable 
fame, and worldly influence: and the midnight 
lamp is trimmed, and busy, driving, bustling 
cares fill up the day. ‘They have families 
for which they must provide: they live where 
riches, luxuries, and honours abound and al- 
lure them, and why may they not get rich and 
honoured too? ‘The world hae many allowed 
enjoyments—(God has given all things richly to 
enjoy—many comforts are at hand—and why 
may they not take their share? 

And so, the busy cares of life, the deceitful- 
ness of riches, the anxious pursuit of the world, 
the search of earthly comfort and happiness, 
ensnare and absorb them, and in the meantime, 
THE souL—‘ What has become of it ?—it is 

one—They had not time to look after it. 
They were too busy to remember that they had 
souls—until in bitter and unavailing regrets for 
their foolish and sinful neglect, they lamented 
thus, “*What doth it profit to have gained the 
world and to lose my own soul? Oh! what 
would I not give in exchange for my soul?” 

Ah! men have changed their estimate of the 
worth of the soul, when they found too late that 
itwas Losr. ‘Then, they would give worlds to 
redeem it; and yet there was a time, when it 
might have been saved, but then, like Esau, 
they sacrificed it for a mess of pottage. 

So, men seek this world; this barren world 
is for the time sufficient bliss. It occupies 
them. ‘They are busy here and there and— 
the soul is gone. 

Now, in whatsoever way the soul be lost, it 
is lost for ever. *- ** The redemption of the soul 
is precious, and it ceaseth for ever.” Yet will 
men continue to excuse themselves, if they can 
for its neglect. They will not offer excuses in 
perdition. There they will neither retrieve the 
loss, not mitigate the punishment, nor will any 
apology be thought of. They will not offer 
excuses at the bar of God. There they will 
be * speechless.” There, they will be convict- 
ed, not only for what sins they committed, but 
for what duties they neglected. ‘“ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not, &c.” “To him that knoweth 


to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 


sin.” ‘ The servant which knew his master’s 
will and did it not shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” And what have they left undone! 
“Thou hast restrained prayer and cast off 
fear.” ‘Thou has sinned against thy soul.” 

But here, in this world, they invent excuses 
beforehand, which are intended at least for the 
eo to justify the neglect of their souls. 

hey are so busy “ here and there.” ‘They are 
not wasting their time in pleasures and gay 
amusements, and in vicious pursuits; they are 
lawfully occupied: But they have not time; 
they must postpone to a more convenient sen- 
sou; their leisure hours require relaxation ; it 
is too much trouble to engage in spiritual em- 
ployments, and they cannot keep themselves 
awake; and then, must they nottake heed to what 
the Scripture says, and be busy accordingly, 
for, “he that provideth not for his own hath 
denied the faith—he is worse than an infidel.” 
Is the excuse valid? We will see. Karra. 


For the Presbyterian. 

RECORDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCIL 

Records of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, embracing the Mi- 
nutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia from 
1706 to 1714. The Minutes of the Synod of 
Philadelphia from 1717 to 1758. The Minutes 
of the Synod of New York from 1645 to 1758. 
The Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia and 
New York from 1758 to 1788. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication: James Rus- 
sel, Publishing Agent, pp. 548, in 8vo. 1841. 

The Board of Publication have just issued 
from the press the above mentioned work. It 
is printed and bound in a style corresponding 
with the other publications of the Board. The 
price of the volume is One Dollar and Seventy- 
five cents. Only one thousand copies of the 
book has been printed. 

A desire has been expressed for several years 
past by many ministers and members of the 
Presbyterian Church to have the Minutes of 
their Supreme Judicatory published. ‘The sub- 
ject was referred in 1840 to the Board of Pub- 
lication. After considerable inquiry as to the 
best mode of accomplishing the object of the 
Assembly, the Board concluded to publish a 
small edition, at their own risk, and have it in 
readiness for delivery, by the time of the meet- 
ing of the Assembly in May, 1841. ‘This ob- 
ject the Board has accomplished. 

It is desirable in many accounts that this 

volume should be circulated in every part of the 

Church. It will be found to contain many 

matters of great interest to the Presbyterian 

body. It is to be hoped that the edition will be 

taken up before the close of the approaching As- 
sembly, in order that the Board may be en- 

couraged to proceed with the publicati on of 
another volume. It will be perceived that 

the volume now published brings the minutes 
down only to the time of the formation of the 
General Assembly, since which a whole century 

has elapsed. 

It is not probable that another edition of the 
minutes will be published, and as the present 
one is small, those who wish to possess the 
book would do well to send in their orders 
without delay. We will merely add that this 
book will form an excellent accompaniment to 
Dr. Hodge’s History of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. P. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REVIEW. 


Christian Experience as displayed in the life 
and writings of Saint Paul, by the author 
of Christian Retir .” First Ameri- 
can from the Seventh London Edition. New 
York ; John S. Taylor, pp. 418. 


To guide the inquiring to a discernment of 
the marks of Christian experience, it has been 
found very useful to have treatises upon that sub- 
ject partaking largely of what may be called 
abstract and formal reasoning. And yet we know 
not whether the author has not found “‘a more 
excellent way.” While it may be necessary to 
point out in detail the proper and universal 
marks of Christian experience, there is some- 
thing both satisfactory and convincing in the 
tangible examples and authoritative testimonies 
of the Bible. ‘There, living piety is pourtrayed ; 
its features unmistakeable—its reality unques- 
tionable—its attainableness demonstrated. And 
as we are exhorted to be “ followers of them who 
through faith and patience have inherited the 
promises,” what models can be so safe as those 
which are presented in the lives of those who 
had “ testimony that they pleased God.” Com- 
paring ourselves with them, either the fainting 
heart of the timid, the doubting and the con- 
trite is confirmed, or the slumbering conscience 
of them that have but the “‘ form of godliness” is 
awakened. The Apostle Paul is expressly com- 
mended to our imitation indispensably in this 
light. ‘* Be ye followers of me, even as I 
am of Christ.” And it is the design of the 
author of this interesting book, successfully ac- 
complished, to present in one view, the charac- 
ter of ** the perfect and the upright man” as it 
ig embodied in the Christian experience of Paul. 
The history of the Apostle, his feelings, senti- 
ments, and conduct as developed in the Acts 
ofthe Apostles and in Paul’s epistles, are here 
set forth in order, in the very language of the 
authorities themselves so distinctly, clearly, and 
fully, asto make us wonder how any one can 
ever be in doubt, or foolishly “ wrest” even his 
hardest-understood sayings.” The author 
has not contented himself with merely quoting 
the inspired record. Nor has he obtruded any 
dogma of his own as interpretative of the lan- 
guage of Paul. Like a faithful expositor his 
care has been to call attention to the “ testi- 
mony” itself, aud instead of colouring it, to pre- 
sent it so prominently that it shall make its 
own impression and reflect its own colouring on 
the candid mind. There is no controversial 
bitterness, nor even controversial matter in his 
observations and remarks. There is only, (rare 
and excellent merit) a rich and solid woof ming- 
ling itself harmoniously and with happy effect 
with the warp of inspiration, and the result is a 
tissue wherein sparkle gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The style is eminently practical, not 
the more insipidity of generalising, which nei- 
ther offends, nor edifies any body, but pointed, 
discriminating, quickening, aifd consoling, as it 
consistently honours, by expressly asserting, 
honestly implying the great doctrines of grace. 
There is nothing abstruse, and no metaphysics: 
It is sound, sober, scriptural, ministering no ques- 
tions of strife, nor empty if not erroneous profun- 
dities—but “* godly edifying” which is in faith. 
It is a book for the experienced Christian, the 
man of humble heart and of living faith, to de- 
fight in ;—it will be sweet to his taste, for the 
honey of Canaan will be instantly recognized 
by his palate, and the flavour of the * old wine” 
with which he has been refreshed will be grate- 
fully revived—and every where he will discern 
the savour of Christ. It is the truth which he 
has felt. It agrees with that inward witness, 
whose testimony concurs with the witness whom 
the Spirit taught him to believe. 
Such books are worthy of the numerous edi- 
tions (this is from the seventh London,) through 
which it has run in England. ‘The writer is a 
layman of the Anglican Church. O si sic 
omnes. We are thankful that that venerable 
Church pours forth not “few and far between” 
antidotes so evangelical, so pious and heavenly, 
to counteract the baleful mysticisms and ritual 
piety and gendering anti-Christianism which 
under the very auspices, proh! pudor, of the 
chyrch of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, Ox- 
ford is manufacturing and exporting. Mr. Tay- 
lor does good service to the cause of piety by 
such republications. As we read till late in the 
night, we marked passage after passage of brief 
or of extended length, but on turning over the 
book to make our extracts, we found that we 
had marked almost the whole book for extract- 


ing; and therefore to it, we refer the reader. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

At a general meeting of Ministers and Elders 
connected with the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
to take into consideration the propriety of adopt- 
ing some measures in reference to the recent 
death of the President of the United States, held 
at the Lecture Room of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church Philadelphia, on ‘Thursday afternoon, 
April 8th, the Rev. Asnpet Green, D. D. was 
called to the chair, and the Rev. Jounx McDow- 
ELL, D. D., was appointed Secretary. ‘I'he 
following preamble and resolutions were then 
ollered by the Rev. Mr. Boardman, and after 
due consideration, adopted. 

The Ministers and Elders of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, participating-in the general 
grief occasioned by our great national bereave- 
ment, adopt the following minute as expressive 
of their sentiments under this afflictive dispen- 
sation : 

1. In the death of our late venerated Presi- 
dent, William Henry Harrison, within a brief 
month from his inauguration as the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this nation, we reverently acknow- 
ledge the hand of an all-wise and sovereign God, 
‘“* who doeth his will in the army of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth,” and who 
rightfully claims ‘our submission to his chas- 
tisements, even when “ clouds and darkness are 
round about his throne.” 

2. When we consider the numerous virtues 
with which the character of General Harrison 
was adorned, the confidence reposed in him by 
his countrymen, and the general expectation of 
great and manifold benefits from his adminis- 
tration, we cannot but look upon his early re- 
moval as alike a national calamity and a na- 
tional judgment. 

3. We submit it, therefore, with all due re- 
spect, as well to our fellow Christians and fel- 
low citizens generally, as to the congregations 
with which we are immediately connected, 
whether it does not become us, as a Christian 
people, to humble ourselves before Almighty 
God under this solemn rebuke, to confess before 
Him our aggravated sins, and seek forgiveness 
for the same through the atoning blood of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

4. We tender our Christian sympathies to 
the afflicted family of our lamented President, 
and especially to his lone widow—whom, with 
her children, we devoutly and affectionately 
commend to the tender care and sympathy of 
Him who has revealed himself as a * Judge of 
the widows and the Father of the fatherless in 
his holy habitation.” 

5. In harmony with various measures re- 
commended by our municipal authorities on 
this melancholy occasion, we advise that the 
pulpits of the several churches connected with 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, be hung with 
mourning for the space of one month, and that 
every Pastor endeavour to improve our great 
bereavement to the spiritual edification of his 
people and the genereal furtherence of piety and 
good morals in the community. 

_ Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the daily papers of this city, 
and that a copy of the foregoing minute, duly 
attested be transmitted to the family of the late 
President. AsHBEL GREEN, Chairman. 
Joun McDowe tt, Secretary. 


Funeral of President 


Harrison. 

Wednesday the 7th inst. having been set 
apart for the solemnities of the Funeral of the 
late President: we have compiled from news- 
papers and letters from Washington the follow- 
ing details of the solemn exercises : 

At sunrise the sound of cannon from the 
several military stations in the vicinity of 
the city heralded the melancholy occasion 


which was to assemble the citizens of the Dis- 
trict and its uvighbourhood, anda minute guus 


were fired during the morning. In entire con- 
sonance with those mournful sounds was the 
aspect of the whole city, as well its dwellings as 
its population. ‘The buildings on each side of 
the entire length of the Pennsylvania avenue, 
with scarcely an exception, and many houses on 
the contiguous streets, were hung with festoons 
and streamers of black, not only about the 
signs and entrances, but in many cases from all 
the upper stories. Almost every private dwell- 
ing had crape upon the knocker and bell-handle 
of its door, and many of the very humblest 
abodes hung out some spontaneous signal of the 
general sorrow. ‘The stores and places of busi- 
ness, even such as are too frequently seen open 
on the Sabbath, were all closed. Every thin 
like business seemed to have been forgotten, an 
all minds to be occupied with the purpose of the 
day. The great point of attraction was the 
President’s Mansion. ‘Toward that all steps, 
all thoughts were tending. There lay the 
Bopy, closed in its leaden hearse, and covered 
with its solemn pall, seated in that deep repose 
which nothing shall break but the Archangel’s 
trump. It lay on a bier in the East Room, (an 
occupation how different from its wont!) and 
ladies were admitted all the morning, who heap- 
ed upon the coffin offerings of the most beauti- 
ful flowers. ‘The northern portico of the Man- 
sion was hung with long banners of black, ex- 
tending from column to column. The iron 
gates of the enclosure in front were closed, save 
when the carriages of the Foreign Ministers, 
Members of the Cabinet, the attending Physi- 
cians, the Clergy, and some other privileged per- 
sons, were admitted, preparatory to their taking 
the places assigned them in the Funeral Pro- 
cession. 

Before the body was removed from the Pre- 
sidential mansion, religious services were con- 
ducted in presence of the Vice-Presipent of 
the United States and Ex-President Apams, the 
members of the late and present Cabinets, the 
Foreign Ministers, and the mourning household, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hawley. The Reverend Gen- 
tleman declined making any address upon the 
occasion, but, pointing to a Bible and Episcopal 
prayer book which lay upon the table, stated 
that they had been purchased by the deceased 
President immediately after his arrival in the 
city, and had been in daily use by him since 
then ; that the late President had declared to. 
him (Mr. Hawtey) personally his full belief in 
the truth of the Christian Religion, and his pur- 
pose, had not disease intervened to prevent it, 


to have united himself to the Church on the suc- | 


ceeding Sabbath. It is a singular circumstance, 
and pleasing as it is singular, that the last chap- 
ter which General Harrison read in his Bible, is 
the one so much used in the burial service of 
the Episcopal Church; it is the 15th of the Ist of 
Corinthians. 

The most impressive portion of the military 
part of the procession consisted of the dismount- 
ed and mounted officers of the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers. Seldom has there been 
exhibited within a space so limited so many dis- 
tinguished military men; the sight of whose 
well-known figures led back our thoughts to 
many a bloody field and many an ensanguined 
sea, on which the national honour has been well 
and nobly maintained. 

The Civic part of the Procession was not less 
striking than the military. It embraced the mu- 
nicipal officers of the District, the clergy of all 
denominations, the Judiciary, the Executive offi- 
cers of the Government, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Heads of De- 
partments, the ex-members of the late Cabinet 
now inthe city, the Comptrollers, Auditors, and 
Commissioners, Treasurer, Register, &c., with 
® numerous column of clerks in the several de- 
partments. Such members of both Houses of 
Congress as were in the city also attended, and 
Ex-President Adams in his place. 

It was after eleven o’clock, when the proces- 
sion in front of the Presidential mansion pre- 
sented a complete line, and a few minutes be- 
fore twelve, a funeral car entered the square, 
and drew up within the portico. It was of large 


dimensions, in form an se platform, on 
which was a raised dais, the whole covered with 
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black velvet. From the cornice of the platform 
fell a black velvet curtain outside of the wheels 
to within a few inches of the ground. From 
the corners of the cara black crape festoon was 
formed ou all sides, looped in the centre by a 
funeral wreath. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock, a detachment of 
trumpeters, which had been marched up in front 
of the portico, played the German hymn, dur- 
ing which the body was moved, and placed on 
the car. The coffin was covered with a rich vel- 
vet, on which were placed two swords, laid 
across (the Sword of Justice and the Sword of 
State) surmounted by the scroll of the Constitu- 
tion, bound together by a funeral wreath form- 
ed of the yew and cypress. The Car was 
drawn by six white horses, having at the head 
of each a coloured groom, dressed in white, 
with white turban and sash, and supported by 

ll bearersin black. ‘The effect was very fine. 

contrast of this slowly moving body of 
white and black, so opposite to the strong co- 
lours of the military around it, struck the eye 
even from the greatest distance, and gave a chil- 
ling warning beforehand that the corpse was 
drawin igh 


The Pall Bearers marched two abreast on 
each side of the car, and consisted of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, representing each State and ter- 
ritory ia the Union: 

For Maine—R. Cutts, Esq. 
New Hampshire—Hon. Jacob B. Moore. 
Massachusetts —Hon. C. Cushing. 
Rhode Island—M. St. C. Clarke, Esq. 
Connecticut—W. B. Loyd, Esq. 
Vermont—Hon. Hiland Hall. 
New York—Gen. John Granger. 
New Jersey—Hon. Geo. C. Washington. 
Pennsyloania—M. Welling, Esq. 
Delaware—Hon. A. Naudain. 
Maryland—D. Hoffman, Esq. 
Virginia—Major Camp. 
North Carolina—Hon. E. D. White. 
South Carolina—John Carter, Esq. 
Georgia—Gen. D. L. Clinch. 
Kentucky—Thos. Crittenden, Esq. 
Tennessee—Col. Rogers. 
Louisiana—Mr. Durald. 
Mississippi—Maj. Anderson Miller. 
Alabama—Dr. Perrine. 
Arkansas—A. W. Lyon, Esq. 
Ohio—Mr. Graham. 
Indiana—Gen. R. Hanna, 
Illinois—D. G. Gurnsey, Esq. 
Missouri—Major Russell. 
Michigan—Gen. Howard. 
Wisconsin—Hon. J. D. Doty. 
Iowa—Hon. W. B. Carter. 
Florida—Hon. C. Downing. 
District of Columbia—R. Smith, Esq. 

Such of the family and relatives of the de- 
ceased, as were here, followed in carriages. 
Immediately after them President Tyler, in a 
carriage with the Secretary of State ; then the 
several other Heads of Departments, and Mr. J. 
Q. Adams. Several members of the Judiciary 
Department followed, and then all the Ministers 
of Foreign.Governments, now present, or their 
Secretaries. 

Next followed Officers and Soldiers who had 
served under Gen. Harrison in the late war. 
Another division of the Procession consisted of 
public Societies and Associations preceded by 
their banners, and wearing their respective 


bad 

The following gentlemen, members of the 
late Cabinet, were invited to attend the funeral, 
and appeared accordingly in the procession, viz. 
Hon. John Forsyth, Hon. J. B. Poinsett, Hon. 
J. K. Paulding, Hon. H. D. Gilpin. 

On the firing of the signal gun at the appoint- 
ed hour, the Procession moved along Pennsy!l- 
vania avenue, under the fire of minute guns 
near the President’s house, repeated at the City 
Hall, on the head of the column arriving oppo- 

site to it, and at the Capitol on its reaching the 
western gate of the enclosure. ‘The music was 
excellent ; several fine bands playing mournful 
airs, ging place, from time to time, to the 
‘muffled drums of the military, beating slow 
marches. Having reached the Capitol Square, 
passing on the south side of it, the Processioii 
advanced over the plains eastward till it reach- 
ed the space in front ofthe Congressional Burying 
Ground. Here theCar halted, while the line was 
formed by the Military as they arrived, and 


then slowly on, being saluted as it 
senting arms, and the the officers saluting it in 
military form. Having reached the principal 
entrance, the Car was again halted ; the coffin 
was taken down and placed on the shoulders 
of the bearers; the Clergy advanced, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hawley, reciting the solemn funeral 
service of the the Proces- 
sion advanced down the principal avenue of the 
cemetery until it reached the receiving vault, 
where a space had been keep open by sentries un- 
der arms, and wherea hollow square being form- 
ed, the coffin was lowered into the public vault, 
which was hung with festoons of black crape 
and muslin. It is a spacious arched apartment 
at the extremity of the ground, perfectly dry. 
There were about eight coffins in it before that 
of General Harrison was received into it. In 
the centre of this vault, a mahogany shell had 
been placed, and into this shell the coffin was 
fitted. The lid was then placed upon it, and 
the door of the vault was closed. 

A signal being given to the troops outside, 
the battalion of Light Artillery, who were placed 
on an adjoining eminence, fired a salute, which 
was immediately followed by the several mili- 
tary bodies in line, who commenced firing from 
the left to the right, and had continued the salute 
till it had thrice gone up the whole line. 

The Vice-President appeared to be much affect- 
ed. Mr. Ewing, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was, at times, almost unmanned by the excess 
of his grief. Mr. Webster, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Granger, and Mr. Crittenden evinced, by their 
deportment, that they felt their loss. 

The entire Procession occupied two full miles 
in length, and was marshalled on its way by 
officers on horseback carrying white batons 
with black tassels. The utmost order prevailed 
throughout; and, considering the very great 
concourse of people collected, the silence pre- 
served durng the whole course of the march 
was very impressive. 

The Procession returned by the same route 
to the city, where the troops were dismissed and 
the citizens retired to their several abodes. By 
five o’clock, nothing remained but empty streets 
and the emblems of mourning upon the houses, 
and the still deeper gloom, which oppressed the 
_ general mind with renewed power after all was 
over, and the sense of the public bereavemen; 
alone was left to fill the thoughts. 

It was the universal impression, that the pro- 
cession was larger, and the whole effect more 
imposing, than thatof the pageant of the In- 
auguration. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The perfection boasted of by many consists 
rather in knowing no difference between good 
and evil.— Owen. 

Prayer without faith is like shooting without 
bullets, it may make a great noise, but will ne- 
ver accomplish any thing.— Burkett. 

Half of the follies and vanities of the world 
are mere contrivances to silence the trouble- 
some monitor within.—Faber. 

A man may go with a heedless spirit from 
- ordinance to ordinance, abide all his days under 
the chvicest teachings, and yet never be im- 
proved by them; for heart-neglect is a leak at 

the bottom.—Flavel. 
‘There is no true cure for sinful, vain, and 
unprofitable thoughts but by the contrary, by 
calling up the thoughts to their proper work. 
and finding them more profitable employment. 
Barter. 

The wisdom of the head is vain without the 
wisdom of the -heart.—He who “ spake three 
thousand proverbs, and whose songs were a 


thousand and five; who spake of trees from the 
cedar-tree that is in Libanus, even unto the hys- 
sop that springeth out of the wall ; also of beasts 
and of fowl, of creeping things, and of fishes ;” 
that sage philosopher and poet was yet unable 
to hold the mastery over his passions, and 
through this weakness fell into the most glaring 
sins.—Gleig. 
To see a man humble in prosperity is one of 
the greatest rarities. —Bernard. 


PRESIDENT TYLER’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fetiow-Cirizens :—Before my arrival at the 
Seat of Government the painful communication was 
made to you by the officers presiding over the seve- 
ral departments of the deeply regreted death of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, late President of the United 
States. Upen him you had conferred your suffrages 
for the first office in your gift, and had selected him 
as your chosen instrument to correct and reform all 
such errors and abuses as had manifested them- 
selves from time to time in the practical operation 
of the Government. While standing at the threshold 
of this great work, he has, by the dispensation of an 
all-wise Providence, been removed from amongst us, 
and by the provisions of the Constitution the efforts 
to be directed to the accomplishing of this vitally 
important task have devolved upon myself. This 
same occurrence has subjected the wisdom and 
sufficiency of our institutions to a new test. For the 
first time in our history the person elected to the 
Vice-Presidency of the United States, by the hap- 
pening of a contingency provided for in the Consti- 
tution, has had devolved upon him the Presidential 
office. ‘The spirit of faction, which is directly op- 

to the spirit of a lofty patriotism, may find 
in this, oocasion for assault upon my administration. 
And in succeeding, under circumstances so sudden 
and unexpected, and to responsibilities so greatly 
augmented, to the adniinistration of public affairs, I 
shall place in the intelligence and patriotism of the 
People my only sure reliance. My earnest prayer 
shall be constantly addressed to the all-wise atd all- 
powerful Being who made me, and by whose dis- 
pensation I am called to the high office of President 
of this Confederacy, understandingly tocarry out the 
principles of that Constitution which I have sworn 
to protect, preserve, and defend.” 

The usual opportunity which is afforded to a 
Chief Magistrate upon his induction to office of pre- 
senting to his countrymen an exposition of the poli- 
cy which would guide his administration, in the 
form of an inaugural address, not having under the 
peculiar circumstances which have brought me to 
the discharge of the high duties of President of the 
United States, been affurded to me, a brief exposi- 
tion of the principles which will govern me in the 
general course of my administration of public affairs 
would seem to be due as well to myself as to 
In regard to foreign nations, the ground work of my 
policy will be justice on our part to all, submitting 
to injustice fromnone. While I shall sedulously cul- 
tivate the relations of peace and amity with one 
and all, it will be my most imperative duty to see 
that the honour of the country, shall sustain no 
blemish. With a view to this the condition of our 
military defences will become a matter of anxious 
solicitude. The Army, which has in other days 
covered itself with renown, and the Navy, not inap- 
propriately termed the right arm of the public de- 
fence which has spread a light of glory over the 
American standard in all the waters of the earth, 
should be rendered replete with efficiency. 

In view of the fact well avouched by history, that 
the tendency of all human institutions is to concen- 
trate power in the hands of a single man, and that 
their ultimate downfall has proceeded from this 
cause, I deem it of the most essential importance 
that a complete separation should take place be- 
tween the sword and the purse. No matter where 
or how the public moneys shall be deposited so 
long as the President can exert the power of ap- 
pointing and removing at his pleasure, the agents 
selected for their custody, the Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy is in fact the Treasurer. A 
permanent and radical change should therefore be 
decreed. The patronage incident to the Presiden- 
tial office, already great, is constantly increasing.— 
Such increase is destined to keep pace with the 
growth of our population, until without a figure of 
speech an army of office holders may be spread 
overthe land. The unrestrained power exerted bya 
selfishly ambitious man, in order either to perpetuate 
his authority or to hand it over to some favourite as 
his successor, may lead to the employment of afl the 
means within his control to accomplish his object. 
The right to remove from office, while subjected to 
No just restraint, is inevitably destined to produce a 
spirit of crouching servility with the official corps, 
which in order to uphold the hand which feeds 
them, would lead to direct and active interference 
in the elections, both State and Federal, thereby 
subjecting the course of State legislation to the dic- 
tation of the Chief Executive Officer, and makin 
the will of that officer absolute and supreme. 
will ata proper time, invoke the action of Con- 

upon this subject, and shall readily acquiesce 
in the adoption of all proper measures which are 
calculated to arrest these evils, so full of danger in 
their tendency. I will remove no incumbent from 
office who has faithfully and honestly acquitted him- 
self of the duties of his office, except in such cases 
where such officer has been guilty of an active par- 
tisanship, or by secret means—the less manly, and 
therefore the more objectionable—has given his offi- 
cial influence tothe purposes of party, thereby bring- 
ing the patronage of the Government in conflict 
with the freedom of elections. Numerous removals 
may become necessary under this rule. These will 
be made by me through no acerbity of feeling. I 
have had no cause to cherish or indulge unkind feel- 
ings towards any, but my conduct will be regulated 
by a profound sense of what is due to the country 
and its institutions ; nor shall I neglect to apply the 
same unbending rule to those of my, own appoint- 
ment. Freedom of opinion will be tolerated, the 
full enjoyment of the right of suffrage will be main- 
tained as the birthright of every American citizen, 
but I say emphatically to the official corps, * thus 
far and no further.” I have dwelt the longer upon. 
this subject, because removals from office are likely 
often to arise, and I would have my countrymen to 
understand the principle of the Executive action. 
In all public expenditures the most rigid economy 
should be resorted to, and, as one of its results, a 
public debt in time of peace be sedulously avoided. 
A wise and patriotic constituency will never object 
to the imposition of necessary burdens for useful 
ends; and true wisdom dictates the resort to such 
means, in order tosupply deficiencies in the revenue, 
rather than to those doubtful expedients, which ul- 
timating in a public debt, serve to embarrass the 
resources of the country and to lessen its ability to 
meet any great emergency which may arise. All 
sinecures should be abolished The appropriations 
should be dcirectand explicit, so as to leave as limited 
a share of discretion to the disbursing agents as may 
be found compatible with the public service. A 
strict responsibility on the part of all the agents of 
the Governinent should be maintained, and pecula- 
tion or defalcation visited with immediate expulsion 
from office and the most condign punishment. 
The public interest also demands that if any war 
has existed between the Government and the cur- 
rency, it shall cease. Measures of a financial char- 
acter, now having the sanction of legal enactment, 
shall be faithfully enforced until repealed by the le- 
gislative authority. But I owe it to myself to de- 
clare thatI regard existing enactments as unwise 
and impolitic, and in a high degree oppressive. I 
shall promptly give my sanction to any constitution- } 
‘al measure which, originating in Congress shall have 
for its object the restoration of a sound cigculating 
medium, so essentially necessary to give confidence 
in all the transactions of life, to secure to industry 
its just and adequate rewards, and to re-establish the 
public prosperity. In deciding upon the adaptation 
of any such measure to the end proposed, as well as 
its conformity to the Constitution, I shall resort to 
the Fathers of the great Republican school for ad- 
vice and instruction, to be drawn from their sage 
views of our system of Government, and the light of 
their ever glorious example. 
The institutions under which we live, my country- 
men, secure each person in the perfect enjoyment of 
all his rights. ‘The spectacle is exhibited to the world 
of a Government deriving its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and having imparted to it only 
so much power as is necessary for its successful op- 
eration. ‘Those who are cha with its adminis- 
tration should carefully abstain from all attempts to 
enlarge the range of powers thus granted to the se- 
veral departments of the Government, other than by 
an appeal ta the People for additional grants, least 
by so doing they disturb that balance which the pa- 
triots and statesmen who framed the Constitution de- 
signed to establish between the Federal Governient 
and the States composing the Union. The obser- 
vance of these rules is enjoined upon us by that feel- 
ing of reve ence and affection which finds a place in 
the heart of every patriot for the preservation of 
union and the blessings of union—for the good of 
our children and our children’s children, through 
countless generations. An opposite course could 
not fail to generate factions, intent upon the gratifi- 
cation of their selfish ends; to give birth to local and 
sectional jealousies, and to ultimate either in break- 


central system, whieh would inevitably end ina 
bloody sceptre and an iron crown. 

In conclusion, I beg you to be assured that I shal! 
exert myself to carry the foregoing principles into 

ractice during my administration of the Govern- 

ment, and, confiding in the protecting care of an 
ever-watchful and over ruling Providence, it shall be 
my first and highest duty to preserve unimpaired the 
free institutions under which we live, and transmit 
them to those who shall me in their ful! 
foree and vigour. JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, April 9, 1841. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


GeweraL Harrison’s Famity.—The following 
relatives of Gen. Harrison were present iu the city 
on the day of the funeral, viz- 

Mrs. Jane Harrison, of Ohio, [son’s widow] and 
two sons. 

Mrs. ‘Taylor, of Virginia, [niece] a daughter, and 

Pike Harri [grandgon] son of J. C.S. Harri 
e Harrison, son] son of J. C.S. Harrison, 
and grandson of Gen. Pike. 

Mr. D. O. Coupeland, of Ohio, [nephew.] 

Mr. Benjamin, Harrison, of Berkeley, Va. [nephew. } 

Henry Harrison, [grand nephew] son of the prece- 
ding, who has acted as confidential Secretary of 
the President, 

Dr. John Mince, of Charles City, Va. [nephew.] 

We may also add the name of Mrs. Finley, of Ohio, 
who adopted Mrs. Jane Harrison, as a daughter, 
and who almost invariably occupied the right 
hand of the President at his table. 

The following are the surviving relations who 
were absent: 

Mrs. Harrison, the General’s bereaved widow. 

Johan Scott Harrison, the only living son. 

Mrs. Judge Short, eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Dr. Thornton, daughter. 

Mrs. ‘T'aylor,daughter. All these are living at or 
near North Bend. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife and family, were expect- 
ed to become members of the President’s family for 
the whole term of his service. 

The following are the names of the deceased 
members of the famil ; 

Lucy Harrison, denahics, married Judge Este. 

Harrison, a son, married Miss Pike. 

ead. 

Wa. H. Harrison, Jr. married Miss Jane Irwin.— 
His widow presided at the President’s table, and 
her personal graces have cominended her to the 
= of all who had the pleasure to know 

er. 

Dr. Benjamin Harrison, a son. Died last summer. 

Carter B. Harrison, a son, who was a lawyer of fine 
talents, and accompanied Gen. Harrison to Colum- 
bia. Died two years ago. All of the sons left 
children.— Madisonian. 


Presipent TyLer.—As, by the Providence of God, 
Mr. Tyler is now elevated to the highest political 
honour within the reach of an American citizen, his 
life, history, and character, have become highly in- 
teresting subjects of inquiry. For the satisfaction of 
our readers we will attempt to furnish a general out- 
line of President Tyler’s history, which must neces- 
sarily be imperfect, from our want of dates and par- 
ticulars. Mr. Tyler was born in Virginia, about 
the year 1790. He is therefore now fifty-one 
years of age. He is younger than the late Presi- 
dent Van Beste, and indeed the youngest President 
we have ever had. His father was an American 
patriot of the revolution, serving as an officer in the 
cause of his country, during the whole period of the 
war. He was the Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Virginia, and afterwards Governor of that State about 
the year 1808. He was remarkable for his honesty 
and independence, and for the purity of his charac- 
ter. He belonged to the old Republican family of 
that State. 

John Tyler — President,) was graduated with 
honour at William and Mary College, in Virginia. 
Soon after he reached the age of twenty-one, he was 
chosen a delegate to the Legislature of the State. 
After having served several years in that body, he 
was elected a Representative in Congress. After a 
service, we think, of four years in the House of Re- 
presentatives, he became again a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, and was soon chosen Governor of 
the State. While Governor, General Lafayette was 
on his visit to this country, and Governor Tyler wel- 
comed him to the Old Dominion, in one of the most 
classic and eloquent addresses, delivered on similar 
occasions, in the Union. 

At the expiration of his constitutional term as 
Governor, Mr. Tyler was elected to the U.S, Senate, 
to serve from the 4th of March, 1827, in the place of 
the late John Randolph, of Roanoke, whom he beat. 
While a member of the Senate, viz. in 1828, he ad- 
vocated the election of Gen. Jackson to the Presi- 
dency, and for some time thereafter was a supporter 
of his Administration. Having served out his term 
in the Senate of the United States, he was re-elected 
to that elevated station in the winter of 1832-'33 and 
continued there until he received instructions from 
the Virginia Legislature, which he could not obey, 
and he then resigned his seat. This ended his Sena- 
torial career.— Madisonian. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says: ** A 
paragraph is in circulation, respecting the probable 
domestic arrangements of the President, which we 
have reason to believe incorrect. In this it is said 
that Mr. Tyler is a widower, and thatthe lady of the 
President’s house will be his daughter-in-law, for- 
merly Miss Cooper. The President, as we are in- 
formed, is not a widower, although Mrs. Tyler has 
been for some time in such feeble health as to inca- 
pacitate her for doing the honours of her husband’s 
mansion. This mae will therefore devolve upon 
his daughter, Miss Tyler, as it has done heretofore 
at his residence in Virginia. 

**Gen. Harrison and Mr. Tyler were born within 
five miles of each other in the same county, both 
served in both branches of Congress, and have al- 
ways cherished a mutual esteem and friendship for 
each other.” 


Generat Hareison’s Last Letrer.—The follow- 
ing article and letter are from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser: ‘*On Saturday, a hardy, weather 
beaten, but very respectable looking seainan, pre- 
sented himself to the Collector at the _rovenne House, 
and inquiring for Mr. Curtis, said ‘Gen. Harrison 
told me to give this letter into your own hand. He 
told me to give his kind respects to Mr. Curtis, and 
said Mr. Curtis was his friend and would be my 
friend.’ Mr. Curtis opened the letter, and found it 
to be, from its date, one of the last, if not the very /ast 
letter written by General Harrison. Tucker says the 
General invited him to stay in Washington, and told 
him he would take care of him, but his wife and chil- 
dren being in New York, Tucker preferred to return. 
Tucker says he had no money to come home by 
land, but he did not let the General know that, for 
he knew he would give it to him in a minute, and 
he did not wish to take any money from the guod 
old man who had been sokind tohim. And so 
Tucker went on board the schooner L. L. Sturgis, at 
Alexandria, and worked his passage home to New |. 
York. When he came to the custom house he had 
not been ashore thirty minutes, and having first heard 
the sad news of the death of his kind benefactor as 
he passed up the Old Slip dock, the abundant tears 
that fell down his hardy cheek testified that his is no 
ungrateful heart. Weare glad to hear that Mr. Cur- 
tis immediately appointed Mr. Tucker an inspector 
of the customs.” 


Both 


“ WasHINoTon, 26th March, 1841. 
** Dear Sir—The bearer hereof, Mr. Thomas Tuck- 
er, a veteran seaman, came with me from Carthage- 
na, as the mate of the brig Montidia, in the year 
1829. In an association of several weeksI imbibed 
a high opinion of his character—so much so that— 
(expressing a desire to leave the sea) I invited him 
to come to North Bend and spend the remainder of 
his days with me. Subsequent misfortunes pre- 
vented his doing so, as he was desirous to bring 
some money with him to commence farming opera- 
tions. His bad fortune still continues, having been 
several times shipwrecked within a few years. He 
says that himself and family are now in such a situ- 
ation that the humblest employment would be ac- 
ceptable to him, and I write this to recommend him 
to your favourable notice. I am persuaded that no 
one possesses, in a higher degree, the virtues of 
fidelity, honesty, and indefatigable industry; and, I 
might add, of indomitable bravery, if that was a 
quality necessary for the kind of employment he 
seeks. Yours very truly, W. H. Harrison. 
Edward Curtis, Esq., 

Collector, &c., New York.” 


TestimoniaLs OF Nationa Sorrow.—The pa- 
pers from every quarter come to us freighted with 
details of the mourning observances adopted upon 
our national bereavement, That in the city of New 
York, on Saturday last, 10th inst., was of the most 
solemn and imposing character. The procession 
was two hours in passing a given point, and was 
four miles in length. It embraced an immense con- 
course of citizens, who paid this last tribute to de- 
parted worth without distinction of party. Mr. Van 
Buren, the former Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
took ¢ in the procession. The English and 
French Consuls rode in an open carriage, each 
bearing his national flag shroudedin mourning. Dur- 
ing the time the procession was moving there was a 
violent snow storm. 

Torch Light Procession.—The Albany Evening 
Journal says that this novel and most imposing part 
of the obsequies in honour of the illustrious dead, 


| oumber of emigrants that had arrived at New York 


to convey steam, the joints are brazed, and solder 


arranged under the auspices and directions of the 
fireman of Albany—ever ready at the call of duty or 
patriotism. The procession was composed of the 
members of the different companies, in their fireman’s 
dress, accompanied by a full band of music, and 
bearing the funeral urn covered with its pall—the 


whole illuminated by the light of up of six 
hundred torches. It passed through.1h® principal 
streets of the city between 8 and | lock. ‘The 
night wasstill and very dark; and the produced 
by the long array of mourners at that ual hour— 
the funeral emblems—the solemn ic, and the 


strong red glare of the torches, revéaling from the 
gloom and lighting up with picturesque effect the 
houses and crowds of spectators whieh thronged the 
windows as they passed, left an impression which 
will not soon be effaced from the memory of those 
who beheld the scene. 

Tue Funerat Ceremonies in Philadelphia have 
been postponed in consequence of the late inclement 
weather, until ‘Tuesday 20th inst. 


Sxow Srorms in Aprit.—On Monday last, 12th 
inst., a snow storm raged throughout the Atlantic 
States, for nearly twenty-four hours. At Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, it was 
severe; the snow fell fast, and nearly as heavy as 
during any period of the past winter; the ground 
was covered eight or ten inches deep. The sun of Tues- 
day, however, began to dissolve it soon after its rays 
reached the horizon, and before night most of it had 
disappeared. Beyond the cities, the storm ren- 
dered the travelling intolerably bad. There are ap- 
prehensions about injury to the early buds and blos- 
soms of the fruit trees, but we trust they are un- 
founded. Another very heavy snow storm took 
place early on Wednesday morning. It ceased about 
six o’clock, and the snow was at that time several 
inches deep. ‘The warmth of the sun, however, 
completely melted it by noon. The snow storm of 
Monday has hardly a parallel in the annals of Phila- 
delphia. On the 17th of April, 17$7, a storm very 
like the one of Monday, occurred there, the snow at 
that time falling about two feet deep. 


THe Presipents.— Virginia has furnished seven 
Presidents of the United States. When the remains 
of the deceased Harrison are taken there, as is now 
proposed, five ont of the seven will sleep in the 
**land of their fathers.”’ 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Presipent.—Collectors.— 
James Perrine, Mobile, Alabama, in the place of 
John B. Hogan.—Edward Brooks, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in the place of John Mcl)onel]l.— Jonathan Ro- 
berts, Philadelphia, vice Calvin Blythe. 

Serveyor.—J. Washington Tyson, Philadelphia, 
in the place of George W. Riter. 

Naval Officer—Bela Badger, Philadelphia, in the 
place of John Horn. 


Bank or Western New Yorx.—The Rochester 
Democrat states that an injunction, ordered by the 
Chancellor, was served upon this Bank on Tuesday, 
which, as a matter of course, stops all its operations 
for the present, in the redemption of its bills or other- 
wise. 

Ler, Mass.—There are 12 paper mills in Lee that 
manufacture 1100 tons of the stock annually, pro- 
ducing paper to the value of about $300,000. 


Tue Men or orHer Days.—The Scioto Gazette 
states that five men met at Chilligothe recently, of the 
following ages : John Poe, aged 91, Peter Jackson, 
84, Benning Wentworth, 97, Jacob Grispin,84, 
Daniel McCollister,78. These were all early citi- 
zens of Ross county and are yet hale and hearty. 
The three first were Revolutionary soldiers. 


Bankxine House Buant Down.—The St. Louis 
New Era of the Ist inst. says: We learn from Ga- 
lena, by the steamboat Iowa, that the house occu- 
pied by the Branch of the State Bank of Illinois, 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday morring last. The 
fire originated in the room occupied by the Cashier, 
Mr. Turner. It was not known whether the vault 
was injured, but some damage to it was feared. 


Sap Casvatty.—A melancholy casualty occur- 
red at the Hoboken Ferry, foot of Barclay street, 
New York, on Friday, 9th inst., between eight and 
nine o'clock. Mrs. Henry B. Knapp, of No. 504 
Fourth street, and her sister, were on board the boat, 
having been spending the day in New Jersey, and 
when the boat neared the wharf, the bar was remo- 
ved, when she was yet several feet distant from the 
bridge. The ladies, supposing the boat was at the 
bridge, and not being able to see to the contrary, 
owing to the total absence of lights, in attempting 
as they supposed to step on to the bridge, walked off 
the boat into the water. A strenuous effort was 
made to rescue the ladies, and it was happily suc- 
cessful so far as pertained to Mr. Knapp. who was 
with t difficulty saved alive, and conveyed to 
the Northern Hotel, where.sie received every care 
and aid: but her sister sunk to a Watery grave, and 
her body was not recovered.—WN. Y. Sun. 


CommerctaL Enterprise —We read in one of our 
Pittsburgh Exchanges that a regular trade is kept up 
between that enterprising city and the Santa Fe 
country. A merchant there,a Mr. Beeler, ships 
goods ina steamboat for Independence, Missouri, 
which are taken thencein wagons toSanta Fe, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred and ninety seven miles by 
land. Goods are also consigned to him for the 
American Fur Company, from the Eastern cities, to 
be sent on steamboats to St. Louis, and then be Joad- 
ed in steamers to the Yellow Stone, three thousand 
and sixty miles—there re-loaded into keel boats, and 
taken to the very head of the Missouri river, to the 
Commpany’s fort and store, in the Rocky Mountains, 
six hundred miles further. The whole distance to 
which from the eastern cities, is about five thousand 
six hundred and forty miles. Such is the spirit of 
trade and commeice.—New York Sun, 


Civinization OF Inpians.—The Brothertown In- 
dians, about forty-five miles from Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, have been admitted to citizenship in that 
Territory, and are substantial farmers. The Stock- 
bridge Indians are settled thirty-six miles South of 
Green Bay. Neither of these Tribes permit ardent 
spirits to be sold within their reservations. Arnony 
both there has recently been a very interesting re- 
vival of religion. 


Cost or Cotumata Ram Roap.—The Auditor 
General has sent the following report to the Legis- 
ture of Pennsylvania. 

Original cost of construction, 
Amount paid to avoid the irclined 
plane up to close of financial year 

1840. 234,483 09 


$3,705,604 40 


Whole cost, $3,940,098 49 
For the last six financial years, there has been re- 
ceived : 
For motive power, 
Rail Road tolls, 


$824,919 79 
1,160,177 OL 


$1,985,096 80 
Expended in the same period : 


For motive power, $369,051 75 
Locomotives and ropes, 445,600 84 
Repairs, 613,540 08 


$1,928,192 13 

Profit on the work, 50,904 13 

Virginia Banxs.—On the 6th inst., the Banks 
of Richmond suspended specie payments on all 
their responsibilities. 

Mary.anp Banxs.—The Legislature of Maryland 
has passed a law releasing the Banks from the 
penalty of 12 per cent., incurred by the suspension 
until 1845. 

Woop vs. Coat.—The Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser states that an important experiment is to be 
tried this season on the lakes, to test the practica- 
bility of substituting coal instead of wood for fuel. 
Two of the boats, the Wisconsin and Vermillion, 
have been altered to make the experiment. 


Emicration To NortH America.—In the corres- 
pondence relative to Emigration to Canada,” pre- 
sented to both houses of parliament, comparative 
statements are given of the number of emigrants ar- 
rived at Quebec since 1829 up to 1840, both inclu- 
sive. The grand total is 293,721, of whom about 
5000 were from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Havre, 
&c., and not less than 178,766 from Ireland, or near- 
ly two-thirds of the total number from the United 
Kingdom. The greatest number of emigrants ar- 
rived in 1832, namely, 51,741, of whom 28,204 were 
Irish. In the previous year the number was 55,254 
and. of these nat fewer than 34,133 were Irish. ‘The 
sinallest number in any year wasin 1838, only 3266, 
on account of the disturbances in Canada then. The 


during the last 12 years was 315,228. 


Wrovcut Iron Stream Pipss.—This article is 
daily superceding the ordinary copper pipe, than 
which it is much stronger, less expensive, and less 
liable to accidents, here copper pipes are used 


wiped on the outside, io stiffen the connnection, and 
prevent the brazing from giving away. The fre- 
quent heatings and coolings the pipes are subjected 
to when used for high steam, and the unequal expan- 
sion of soft solder and copper, cause these joints 
soon to become abraded ; and asthe brazing cannot be 
renewed without much loss of time, the soft solder 
jointis renewed again and again, until after one or two 
years thorough repair becomes necessary, which is 
nearly as expensive as the first cost. rought iron 
steam pipes, such as are now sold in New York, are 
capable of sustaining a pressure of 8000 pounds per 
inch. When heated they can be bent to any form. 


them, are not liable to leak from sudden changes of | 
temperature. 


An Susscairer—aA gentleman of Hartford 
called at the office of the Hartford Courant a few 
days since to pay his subscription, and remarked 
that he had taken the paper 49 years, and that his 
father had been a patron of it 37 years before him— 
making the whole time of its existence, 76 years. It 
is a very common occurrence, says the editor, to hear 
persons speak of having taken the paper 30 or 40 
years. 


Suear.—Dr. Benjamin Rush, in a letter to Thomas 
Jefferson, in 1791, upon the Sugar Maple, says, io 
reference to the healthiness of Sugar as an article of 
diet, that a plentiful use of it is one of the best pre- 
ventives of diseases produced by worms. He also 
remarks, in the same letter, that it ia probable that 
the frequency of malignant fevers has been lessened 
by this diet, and that its more general use would de- 
fend that class of people who are most subject to fe- 
vers, from being so often affected by them. ‘The more 
cleanly sugar is the more healthy, of course. Hence 
maple sugar, a8 a general thing, is more healthy 
than West India sugar. 
Dr. Rush estimated that an ordinary maple tree 
would produce flbs of sugar; and that 200 trees 
lanted upon a farm would yield more than the same 
number of apple trees, at a distance from a market 
‘own. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Acadia arrived at Boston from 
Liverpool, on Wednesday, 7th inst. after a very rough 
assage of 184 day. By this arrival we have received 
papers to March 18th. The news is ofa 
acific character, as regards the relations between 
England and the United States. The McLeod affair, it 
is very manifest, was not regarded as likely to hazard 
the peace of the two nations, 

The intelligence from the United States received 
in London on the 16th of March by the Columbia 
steamer from Boston, was considered favourable to 
commercia! interests, and had a consequent effect in 
the rise of funds. 

The rumours current when the British Queen left 
England, concerning divers ships and squadrons be- 
ing ordered to the United States, seem all to have died 
away. Touching the ships named as being under 
orders for immediate equipment, it is now said that 
their destination is China, But, percontra, the Hamp- 
shire Telegraph has the following :— 

We have this day learned that our Government, 
in order to prepare for any emergency that may 
spring out of the case of McLeod, (and if the Re- 

ublic execute him, we do not think there is a man 
in this United Kingdom but will demand justice,) 
have directed six regiments to hold themselves in 
readiness to embark for North America—two cf 
which are the 19th and 84th regiments, now in Ire- 
land. Itis also stated in private letters from the 
first circles in Paris, that Lord Granville, on the 
27th ult., officially announced to M. Guizot that the 
English Government would find it necessary to send 
ten sail of the line to the same quarter. Of course 
a fleet of steamers will form part of such an expe- 
dition. 

But before the Acadia left England, two new sub- 
jects of newspaper controversy had sprung up, and 
were in the full tide of discussion; thrse were the 
action of the Canadian Government in relation to the 
Catholic Seminary of St. Sulpice, and the division 
among the Oxford divines respecting the famous 
“Tracts for the Times,” which seems to threaten 
very serious consequences, not only to the Universi- 
ty but to the Anglican Church itself. 

Parliament had been occupied at the last dates in 
the discussion of the case of William Baines, who 
has been imprisonsd several months for refusing to 

ay church-rates, A resolution, declaring that his 
imprisonment was a violation of his rights of con- 
science, and therefore impolitic, was lost, by a ma- 
jority of five. 

Tie boy Jones, who had already been twice de- 
tected prowling about the apartments of the Queen, 
in Buckingham Palace, was a third time found there 
on the 16th of March, and taken into custody. He 
had been out of the House of Correction only two 
weeks. Itis said that he will now be sent out of 
the country. 

The large warehouses connected with the London 
and Southampton Railway, at Vauxhall, were con- 
sumed by fire on the evening of the 16th ult., with 
property to the amount of £40,000, 

The Marquis of Hertford is a heavy loser by the 
stoppage of the United States Bank. Fearful of a 
war between England and France, he sold out from 
the English funds £500,000, and transferred it for 
better security to the United States Bank; and has 
become minus to this large amount. 

Sir, Jeremiah Dickson, K. C. B., is appointed to 
the command of the troops in Nova Scotia. 

Several Chartist meetings have been held in vari- 
ous towns, but were thinly attended. A grand con- 
vention of Chartists is tv be held in London on the 
12th. ‘Their object is to devise plans for the restora- 
tion of Frost, Williams and Jones, for the release of 
all Chartist prisoners, and for making the charter the 
law of the land. The convention will sit for twe 
weeks, and each delegate is to be paid £3 per week; 
the expenses to be defrayed by a weekly subscrip- 
tion of one half-penny from each Chartist. 

The Jews.—A solemn thanksgiving was held in 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, for the suc- 
cessful issue of Sir Moses Montefiore’s mission tothe 
East. All the leading gentlemen of the Jewish per- 
suasion in town were present. Amongst them were 
the Baron Rothschild, and Mr. D’Israeli. At three 
o’clock, Sir Moses Montefiore appeared, and the ser- 
vice commenced. Lady Montefiore was also pre- 
sent, seated beside her sister, Baroness Rothschild. 
The service was conducted in Hebrew; but books 
containing the Hebrew text with the translation on 
the opposite page were distributed. It consisted 
principally of singing and chanting.—London paper. 

A large British Indiaman, called the Heroine, 
from China, for London, was totally lost on the 14th 
ult., near Cape Spartel. Out of sixty persons on 
board, about thirty-four are believed to have perish- 
ed, principally Lascars. ‘The vessel was acomplete 
wreck, and it was feared that no part of her valuable 
cargo could be saved. 

n the 18th, in the House of Commons, great num- 
bers of petitions for the abolition of charch rates were 
presented, and many also for the extinction of Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. A long debate arose on the motion to 
print one of these petitions, and the motion was ne- 
gatived, forty-five to forty. 

The London papers announce the death of Lord 
Valentia, eldest son of the Earl of Mountnorris, and 
somewhat distinguished as an Oriental traveller. He 
published a book some years ago, containing an ac- 
count of his travels in Abyssinia. 

Great Fire in England.—The ma 
of the Marquis of code ynyard House, 
has been totally destroyed by fire. ‘The amount of 
ag destroyed is estimated at £150,000, a total 
oss, being wholly uninsured. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the mansion, from the fol- 
lowing description. ‘The picture gallery was 145 
feet long and 60 feet broad, and 40 feet high. The 
principal dining room was 54 feet long, 20 broad, 
and 30 high. ‘The large drawing room was 60 feet 
long, 36 broad, and 28 high; and another drawing 
room of samedimensions. The different apartments 
were most gorgeously fitted up. ‘The decorations 
alone cost upwards of £40,000. Among the choice 
exotics that were in the conservatory, and which fell 
a sacrifice to the flames, were several splendid orange 
trees, once the favourites of the Empress Josephine, 
presented to the Marchioness a few years ago. 

Appearance of the Cropsin England.—Some fears 
were entertained lest the Wheatcrops might have 
suffered from the severity of the winte. Some of 
the papers from the interior state that the crops never 
looked better. Some of the backward sown wheat 
looked yellow when it emerged from the snow, but 
the fine genial weather has completely restored it. 
The wheat generally has a fine, fresh, healthy, green 
appearance, which promises the most gratifying re- 
sults. The weather has been most seasonable, and 
the industrious cultivators have been busy in getting 
in their Lent corn, pears, beans, &c. Hop cutting 
is ——e rapidly, the vines cutting firm and 
well, and in some places beginning to shoot. ‘The 
fine weather has had a wonderful elfect on the for- 
ward fruit trees, the buds of which are bursting out 
luxuriantly. The only danger is that they may get 
tuo forward and be cut off by the frost. 

Winter at Hamburg.—The winter in the north of 
Germany has been unusually severe this year. At 
Hamburg the Elbe was still bound in solid ice, on 
the 10th of March, without any immediate prospect 
of an opening of the navigation. The thermometer 
on that night stood at 10 degrees below zero. ‘The 
roadstead at Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
was so full of vessels, waiting till the breaking up of 
the frost would allow them to go up to Hamburg, 
that several among the latest arrivals, unable to find 
room, had been obliged to go to sea again. 

Antarclic Expeditwn of Discovery.—\t may be re- 
collected that the Erebusand Terror discovery ships 
sailed from England about 18 months ago, un- 
der the command of Captain James Clark Ross, R. 
N., and Commander Crozier, their main and ostensi- 
ble object being to.‘ascertain the true position of the 
South Magnetic Pole, and the exploration of the An- 
tarctic regions, of which a very imperfect knowledge 
has hitherto been obtained; but a series of mag- 
netic observations were also directed to be made of 
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took place on Saturday evening, 10th inst. It was‘ 


thus, from having no other metals connected with 


different stations on their rout, and the first of these 


ral da Thence they proceeded to St. ee 
the Cape of Good Hope, at which places they fit- 
ted up observatories, and left officers of sufficient 
scientific acquirements to superintead them. 
Kerguelon Land was the next spot they visited, 
where, and at Sabrina Land, further observations on 
the magnet were made and they arrived safe at Ho- 
bart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, about the middle 
of last August. ‘There Captain Ross met his old 
friend Sir John Franklin, the Governor, from whom 
he received every possible attention and assistance, 
and there also Agving erected and fitted up an ob- 
servatory, they proceeded on their voyage about the 
26th of October, that being the date of their last let- 
ters, at which time they were on the eve of their de- 
arture. Captain Ross, the nephew of Sir John 

ss, is the same officer who, in June, 1831, plant- 
ed the British flag on the North Magnetic Pole, and 
has, in his several voyages to the arctic seas with 
his uncle and Sir Edward Perry, passed eight win- 
ters and fourteen summers in those dreary regions; 
so that this arduous and important duty could not 
have been confided to a more experienced or intelli- 
gent officer. It appears that on their arrival at Ho- 
bart Town, they leaMed that since they left England 
two expeditions had been fitted out, one by the 
French and the other by the Americans, for the ap- 
parent purpose of anticipating the objects of dis- 
covery in those seas; but the ships having been ill 
suited to encounter the icebergs, and their comman- 
ders never, it is believed, having seen any before, 
they gave up the pursuit, to be accomplished, it is 
to be hoped, by our own intrepid countrymen. Itis 
known to be Captain Ross’s intention to go direct to 
the South Pole, which he expects, from calculations 
made before he left Enyland, to find about south 
latitude 68, east longitude 144; and it is believed 
that observations since made nearer the spot tend to 
confirm him in the same opinion. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal Soult had issued orders forbidding offi- 
cers of the army to write political articles for the 
newspapers, and also forbidding the private soldiers 
to read newspapers, either in the barracks or in the 
guard houses. 

The intelligence from Algiers was favourable ; 
the Arabs were believed to be heartily tired of the 
war, and General Bugeaud was preparing to set out 
on a final expedition against Abdel Kader, in which 
he would penetrate to the very heart of that chief- 
tain’s country. ‘The Duc d’Aumale, one of the 
King’s sons, was to go with him. 

Earthquake in Ilaly.—A French paper publishes 
a letter from Italy, of the 4th of March, stating that 
the city of Reggio, in Calabria, was nearly destroy- 
ed by an earthquake on the 22d of February. The 
shocks were fifteen in number; the street of the Ma- 
rine was converted into one heap of ruins; most of 
the houses were thrown down, and the rest were so 
damaged asto be altogethar uninhabitable; the pal- 
ace of the governor, the tribunal, the prison, the 
barrack of St. Augustine, the cathedral, five other 
churches, and various other public buildings, were 
entirely destroyed. The inhabitants had sought re- 
fuge partly at Messini, and partly at Naples. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


The protocol agreed to by the conference of Lon- 
don for regulating the affairs of the East, and for ter- 
minating the quintuple treaty of July, has been ac- 
cepted by the French Government. ‘The resultto be 
expected from this circumstance is, that France, 
Austria, and Prussia, will proceed toa gradual, if 
not immediate disarming. 

The Hatti Scheriff, specifying the terms in which 
the Sultan confirms Mehemet Ali in the Pachalic of 
Egypt, has been transmitted to the Pacha, who, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts from Alexandria, had 
submitted toall the conditions required from him ex- 
cepting two. These are with regard to the succes- 
sion and the army. ‘The sultan claims the right to 
choose from amongst the Pacha’s sons, his succes- 
sor, and stipulates that, failing male heirs in the di- 
rect line, the sons of the females of the family shall 
not succeed. With regard to the army, the Pacha 
may appoint officers up to the rank of lieutenant, 
but all above that rank are to be appointed by the 
Sultan. The Pacha protests against these demands, 
and claims the right of further negotiation at Con- 
stantinople. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Monday eveni 
Mr. Lord, Mr. James T. WILLIAMS to 
woop, all of Philadelphia 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25th, 1841, by the Rev. Mr. 
McDonald, the Rev. Samvet R. Witson, son of the Rev. J. 
L. Wilson, D.D., to Misa Nancy, daughter of Mr. Jamzs 
Jounsron, all of Cincinnati. 


12th inst. by Rev. 
iss Louisa GREEN- 


DIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Friday evening, 9th inst. Joszru War- 
8ON, Esq. President of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, and formerly Mayor of that city, in the 57th year of his 


e. 

oe Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 20th March, Mr. Joun 
McC wrk, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. ‘The deceased 
was a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church, and one of 
the most accomplished character. He was liberally educa- 
cated at Dickinson College, under the tuition of Dr. Nisbet, 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following do- 


nations since 16th of February to Ist of April. 
Presb. ch. New Brunswick, balance of semi-cent y sub- 
scription, $40. 2d Presb. ch. Philadelphia, per J. Gaw, ‘Treas. 
2d payment, $100. Huntingdon, Pa. additional, per Rev. J. 
Peebles, poe, $3475. Monroe ch Miss. $5; and Pontotoc, 
Miss. $17, semi-cen'y, per Rev. ‘Thomas C. Stewart, $22. 
Rev. D. J. Waller, $20. Brier Creek, ch. Pa. per Kev. D. J. 
Waller, $15. Morgantown, Va. semi-cent’y, in a less 
returned in books, $10.62). per Rev. James Davis, pastor. 
Walnut street ch. Philadelphia, John Stille, sen'r. 2d mst on 
his sub’n. $100; Mrs. Levisa Ralston, 2d inat. on her sub'n. 
$100; Joseph Putterson, $50 —$250. Ladies Benevolent So- 
ciety, Raleigh, N.C. per Rev. ). Lacy, 910, less dise’t 25 cis. 
Alexandria and Hartslog, Pa. add'l. per H. Neff, $15. Presb. 
ch. Danville, Pa. semi-cent’y. of which $100 contributed by 
Alexander Mont , through Gen. Agents, $275. Hon. 
Nath’l. Ewing, Uniontown, Pa. his sub 8100. 
Mr. Diven, Edensburg, $2. John Wilson, Jr. Seventh ch. $1. 
Pequa ch. per Mr. Js. Buyers, (omitted formerly) $33.25. 
The Treasurer also acknowledges the receipt of | 
from the Ladies’ ‘Tract Society Walnut street ch. for circula- 
tion of the Books of the Board in India, and $10 from Anna- 
nias Platt, Esq. Albany, for Books of the Board, to be sent to 
the Presbyterian church in Libera. 
A. W. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of may — during the month of 
arch, 1841. 
Tenth ch. Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Boardman, $20; Paul 
T. Jones, for 1840 and 1841, $50; Rev. W. M. Engles, D. D. 
$10; William Brown, $50; Janette Anderson, $1.50; cash 
collection, $345.20.—@476.70. Th h the Musion Rooms, 
New York, $18.75. Ch. of New by Rev. R. P. Du- 
bois, $25. Capt. Stribling, U. S. N. Washington, D. C. $10. 
Sinking Creek cong by v. D. McKinney, $32.50. Spring 
Creek do, by do. $1481. Forks of Brandywine, Rev. J. N. 
C. Grier, pastor, by Rev. J. B. Pinney, $60.56. Seventh ch. 
Philadelphia, Margaret Braden, $2. Bloomsburg, Pa. Misses 
H. & L. Rupert, $5. Upper Octorara, Rev. J. Latta, $5. 
First ch. New York, additonal, $546.50. Premium $14.92— 
561 42, (which with $1563.90 already acknowledged, makes 
$2125.32 for the — ear.) Lower Tuscarora congre- 
gation, by Rev. J. Woods, Treamet Huntingdon Presb. $5.25. 
First ch. Baltimore, by Rev. J. C. Backus, $571.18. Pres. ch. 
Uniontown, Pa. $5.— $1793.17. 
J. B. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Cash received at Philadelphia, in March, 1841. 
Philada. colfection in 2d Presb. ch. $8.25. harem = 
city, oy Stribling, U. S. N. $18; Do. for Chronicle, 1840, 
and 1841, $2; Miss Lomox or Rev. Mr. Hope—§@35. 
Presb. of Huntingdon, Ladies’ ae Socie 0, of Potter's 
Mills, to constitute their pastor, Rev. D. McKinney, a life 
member, $30. Philad. 10th ch. Miss Huxham, per Rev. Mr. 
Boardman, $20. Do. do. B. Gaskill $5; James Leslie $5— 
$10. Lower West Nottingham ch. Md., th h their pes- 
tor, Rev. George Burrowes, $41. Concord ch. Christian co. 
Kentucky, Miss. Soc., per John Peters, $10. ‘Taneytown, 
Md. $40; Greenwood ch. $20, per Rev. J. P. Carter—§60. 
White Clay Creek congregation, per Rev. Mr. Work, $5.12. 
Waynesburg, Mifflin co. Presb. ch., per Rev. Benj. Carrell, 
himself $5; Hon. J. Criawell $95; Wm. Erwin $5; G. W. 
Oliver $5; J. Haman $5; Mrs. Mary S. Carrell $5; J. V. 
Criswell $3; W. Johnston 83; R. McManigal $3; Dr. Roth- 
rock $2; S. Whiterow $2; Major Criswell $2; Wm. Wake- 
field $2; Cyrus Crisweli $2; James Oliver $2; John Ross 
$2; Cyrus Stine $2; W. Hardy $2; J. Wharton $1; J. 
Cooper $1; Jesse Thomas $1; W. D. McVey $1; W. J. 
Lusk $1; D. H. Lusk 81; N. Wilson $1; S. F. McCoy $1; 
S. Criswell $1; W. Moore $1; J. Walters $1; W. Laughlin 
$1: J. Stine $1; G. Allen $1; S. Lower $1; J. Boyle $1 ; 
E. Bratton $1; Mrs. J. S. Wanzey $1; Miss H. Dyer $1; 
Mrs. Martha Robinson $1; Miss M. Oliver $1; Small sums 
$18—$96. Presb. of Northumberland, per Rev. J. L. Wil- 
son, White Deer, Lycoming co. collec. $51.62; Mon. Con. 
collection $23.38, per Rev. Isaac Grier, pastor—§$75. Derry, 
Columbia, $6.40; Washingtonville, $11.25; Robert McCe 
$2.35; Mrs. Susan Biset $1; per Rev. J. B. Patterson—$21 ; 
New Berlin, per Dr. Hepburn, $10; Shamokin Hill $10— 
Total $116. Upper Tuscarora cong. per Rev. J. Woods, Tr. 
Huntingdon Presb. $29.75. Cincinnati Young Ladies Miss. 
Society of the Ist Presb. ch. to constitute their pastor, Rev. 
Joshua L. Wilson, D.D., a life director, per M. Flentham, 
Sec., $125.—Total $586.12. ALLEN, 


THE GREAT APOSTASY. 


By request the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, will repeat the Lecture on 
The Man of Sin sitting in the Temple of God, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., in the Second Presbyterian 
church, Seventh near Arch street, Philadelphia. ice 
commences at half past seven o'clock. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

A stated meeting of the Board will be held on Tuesday 
afternvon, 20th instant, at half past four o'clock, at the usual 
place. Josern H. Jones, Cor. Sec’ry. 

FUNERAL DISCOURSE. 


A sermon will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) evening- 
18th inst. by the Rev. A. ‘Tudehope, in the Ninth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Schuylkill Seventh and George streets, Phila. 
delphia, in relation to the decease of the venerated W. H. 
Harrison. Service to commence at half-past seven o'clock, 
The usual monthly collection for the liquidation of the debs 
of the church, will be taken up. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The stated semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of New 
York, will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, the 
Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, in the re street church, 
New York, on Monday, April 19th, at half 7 o'clock, 
P.M. Session clerks are requested to forward by that time 
their annual statistical reports, blank forms for which have 
been sent to their respective pastors, Contributions will be 
required from the churches for the contingent expenses of the 
Presbytery, and for the contingent and commissioners funds 
of the General Assembly ; also a —_ of contributions made 
during the year ending April Ist, for the Theological Semin- 
ary at Princeton, and for the General Assembly's Boards of 
Ddcsins, Foreign and Domestic, of Education, and of Publica- 
tion. The unsettled ministers, and the licentiates atiached 
to this Presbytery are required, by astanding rule, to report 
either in person or by letter, their respective places of resi 


and other eminent scholars. Le studied Theology at Prince- 
ton with unusually protracted and profound research. His 
health being feeble from the earliest age, he pursued his 
studies more, through an ardent love of knowledge, than 
definite aim, or calculation for actual service in the m 
Having declined taking license to preach, he retired toa farm 
adjoining Carlisle, where he lived in circumstances of ease 
and leisure till the day of hisdeath. His mind was richly cul- 
tivated in sacred learning. Few and eloquent words, strong 
and deep emotions, made his conversation eminently instruc- 
tive and impressive. Instead of turning a sagacious mind to 
the improvement of a patrimony, which might have been 
managed for the accumulation of wealth, he was singularly in- 
different to such interests. ‘The word of God, in the original 
language, was usually his companion by the way, and in the 
fields, and many an errand to improve his estate, was forgot- 
ten in the absorbing delight with which his attention was fixed 
on some portion of Scripture. The last words he uttered to his 
pastor, on the day immediately preceding his death, were, 
“God's testimomes are my old acquaintances, my familiar 
friends, and they are substantial comforters now.” 

Though meekly and implicitly, a student of the Bible, he 
was highly philosophical in taste. He was original, acute, 
and exceedingly accurate in his observation of the world. 
His efficient stand for the doctrines and order of the Church, 
is well known, at least throughout the Presbytery of Carlisle. 
Though peculiarly adorned with humility, and tree from all 
rancour and bitterness of spirit, neither love nor hatred, nei- 
ther peace nor strife, could make him deviate in the least, 
from order, nor for one hour, abandon a precious doctrine of 
the Refarmation. Presbyterianism had in this meek, retiring 
elder, a shining professor, an able and enlightened defender, 
and one whose courage was tried, and proved to be inflexible. 

His closing ecene was bright and happy expression. 
Elevated and unclouded hope shone on all his wasted fea- 
tures. The love of Christ, and the triumphs of grace, were 
glowing on his lips, till accents failed in death. 

A widow and four children—three daughters and a son, 
mourn over an irreparable loss. ‘The -congregation in Car- 
lisle sustain a great and sad bereavement. The Church at 
large, is left without the ers and counsels of one, who in 
dark days stood firmly with her, and diffused a reforming in- 
fluence, far wider than his modesty would suffer his name to 
be known. 

At Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the 
Ist instant, Mrs. Mary Keiru, wife of Mr. John 8S. Keith, 
and daughter of Mr. A. Rich, of Buckingham, in the twenty- 
eighth year of her age. By the decease of Mrs. Keith her 
husband has lost an estimable partner, and her two infant 
children (the youngest but of a few days) an affectionate 
mother ; and her relatives and friends feel that by this so- 
lemn dispensation of Divine Providence, they are bereft of a 
companion who was endeared to them the amiable and 
ae qualities of a benevolent heart. To the young, and 
to all whose prospects of life, of health, and of worldly 
perity are most flattering, the voice of this event is too loud ar.d 
distinct to be misunderstood. It is the admonition of wisdom, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God!” 

“’Tis not the whole of life to live ; 
Nor all of death to die!” 


any 


M. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Rosert Carter, Theo- 
logical, Classical, and Miscellaneous Bookseller and 

Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, New York, has just published 
the weer works, viz: Old Humphrey's Addresses, by the 
author of Old Humphrey's Observations, | vol. 12mo. Tribute 
of Parental Affection to the memory of a beloved and only 
danghter, by the Rev. Charles Jerram; from the 5th London 
Edition, 1 vol. 18mo. True Happiness, or the excellence and 
power of Early Religion, by Rev. J. G. Pike, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Jay's Evening Exercises, 1 vol. 8vo.and 1 vol. 12mo. The 
Martyr Lamb, or Christ the Representative of his people in 
all ages, 2d Edition, 18mo., by Rev. F. W. Krummacher, D.D. 
author of Elisha the ‘Tishbite, &c. 
N. B. All the publications of the Presbyterian Board for 
sale at their prices, by ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


AND MISSIONARIES.—A the pub- 
i¥i. lications of the American Sunday School Union, is a 
variety of works illustrating the history of the propagation 
of the Gospel, and the lives of eminent Missionaries and 
Heathen converts. Of these may be mentioned— 

Tahiti, in 3 volumes, describing the South Sea Islands 
without the Gospel—receiving the Gospel—with the Gospel ; 
each volume is separately, price 32 cents. 

Sketches of Moravian Missions, price 25 cents. 
Anecdotes of Moravian Missions, 20 cents. 

Missions of the United Brethren in the West Indies, 12 


cents. 

Do. in Greenland, 12 cents. 
Customs and Anecdotes of the Greenlanders, 12 cents. 
History of the Baptist Missions in India, by Rev. 
Stow, 32 cents. 
Hiswry of the Mission to Orissa, by Rev. Mr. Sutton, 27 


embracing the progress of the 
of he 


cents. 

History of Madagascar ; 

Christian Mission, and an account 
native Christians, price 45 cents. 
A Missionary Map, showing the state of the world accord- 
ing w the progress of Christanity, and the location of Mis- 
sions, with a manual explaining the map, and containing sta- 
tistics of the history of missions, their number, situation, &. 
Recommended by the secretaries of the Baptist, Methudist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Reformed Dutch Church Mis- 
sionary Societies; the late Dr. Wisner, of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and Rev. Mr. 
Wolle, of the Moraviathurch. 

Price of the Manual and Map bound together, 25 cents.— 
Price of the Map on rollers or in frames, 50 cents. 

april 17 146 CHESNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


rian church, (Rev. Mr. Boardman’s,) well situated and 
well furnished, forsale. Inquire at this office. 


being at Madeira, they put in there and stopped seve-° 


Mr. ing at 374 cents per dozen. 


EW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 85, in the Tenth Presbyte- | 


dence, and the particular occupation in which they are en 
gaged. Candidates under the care of the Presbytery, are 
also requested to report themselves in person or by letter at 
this meeting. Joun M. Kress, Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its usual spring 
meeting in the Sixth Presbyterian church, on the third ‘l'ues- 
day of April, (20th) at half-past seven o'clock,P.M. P. 
tery will be o with a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Board- 
man, Bishop of the Walnut Street church. Subject, (as as- 
signed by the Presbytery) the og ponerse Sessions are 

ular| uested to send u statistical re 
Wu. M. ENnGuEs, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 

The Presbytery of West Jersey will, by Divine permission, 
hold its next stated meeting in Salem on Tuesday the 20th 
inst., at 4 o'clock P.M. ‘The opening sermon is expected 
from the Moderator, Rev. Samuel D. Blythe, Bishop of the 
church at Woodbury. The clerks of Sessions are requested 
to draw up their reports to Presbytery after the form 
scribed by the General Assembly at its Sessions in | 

Samve. Bracu Jones, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
he Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 
stated meeting on the third ‘Tuesday of April, (20th inst.) in 
the Presbyterian church at Germantown. 
W. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 


The Pre ESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

Presbytery o timore will, ivine permission, 

hold their next ‘Stated Meeting in the. Thisd 

Church of Baltimore, on Tuesday, 27th of April, at 7 o'clock, 

ts for the ucting of Relig Lxerci u- 

no. P. Carter, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Second Presbytery of New York will hold its Semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture Room of the Scotch eng 
terian Church, New York, on Tuesday the 27th April at 10 
o'clock, A. M. J. McE roy, Stated Clerk 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will, by Divine permission, 
hold its next stated meeting. in the Presbyterian church of 
Greenwich, New Jersey, at 11 o'clock A. M. on the fourth 
Tuesday of April, (27th inst.) Sessions are particularly re- 
quested to send up full statistical reports, as well as required 


their res 
Seite J. Gray, Stated Clerk. 


l A FAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Trustees of La Fayetie 
4 College, Easton, Pennsylvania, are happy to inform the 
blie, that been enabled fill the vacancy in the 
residency of the Institution, occasioned by the translation of 
their late excellent, talented and energetic President, Dr. Jun- 
Kin, to the Miami University, the appointment of the 
Rev. J. W. Yzomans, of Trenton, New Jersey, to that station, 
of which he has signified his The capacity, learn- 
ing, and eminent worth of Mr. Yeomans, peculiarly qualify 
him for the office, and the Board have full confidence in the 
success and usefulness of the Institution under his charge. 
The vacant Professorship of Ancient Languages, has also been 
filled, by the appointment of the Rev. Charlies W. Nassau, to 
that situation, who has also signified his acce . The 
Faculty is therefore com of the following Professors: 
Rev. J. W. YEQMANS, A. M. President, and Professor of 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, and the Evidences of Christi- 


anily. 

Rev. Cuaries W. Nassau, A. M. Vice President, and 
Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Wasnineton McCartney, Esq., A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. Davin X. Junxin, A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres. 
; Rev. Joun Vanperveer, A. M. Rector of the Academical 


v. Joun P. Hecut, A. M. Professor of German Litera- 
ture. 

James M. Porter, Esq., Professor of Jurisprudence and Po- 


litical) Econom 


A. Browne, Faq., Professor of Mineralogy and Ge- 


Me. W. H. Grern, A. B. Tutor. 

The coming Summer Session will commence on the sixth 
day of May next, under the most favourable auspices. The 
Students can be boarded in the Inst?tution the Steward, 
Mr. P. W. Lerch, at $1,874 per week. Washing and mend- 
‘The Session will be 20 weeks. 


Tuition and Boarding for the Session, - = - 
No Initiatory or Library fees charged. 
and ‘Tuition to be paid in advance ; 
die of the Session. 
Easton is situated 
miles from New York, 
and fifty-two miles from 
from and to each of these places. The College stands on an 
elevation, north of the Bushkill, or Lehicton creek, overlouk- 
ing the Borough of Easton, and the confluence of the rivers 
Delaware and Lehigh, and is remarkable for the healthfulness 
of its position. The strictest attention will be paid to the moral 
conduct of the Students, and the enforcement of discipline. 
Public patronage is respectfully asked for the Institution, which 
it is the determination of the rd to make worthy of it, un- 
der the talented Faculty who have it in charge. 
By order of the Board of ‘Trustees. 
J. M. PORTER, President. 
H. Hersurn 


ix miles from Philadelphia, 
rty-five miles from 
renton. There are daily stages 
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~ -yerdant to the eye; the place has no look abc 


THE PRESBY¢bnia 


IN. 


THE MARINER'S HYMN. 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Launch thy bark, Mariner ! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily, 
_ Christian, steer home! 
Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in’ thy foresail, there ! 
_ Hold the helm fast ! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


_ “ What of the night, watchman ? 

What of the night?” 

Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 

 Securest to thee. 


How! gains the leak so fast? 
Clean out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandize, 
Heave out thy gold ;— 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now thé ship rights; 

Hurra! the harbour’s near— 
Lo, the red lights ! 


Slacken no sail yet 
At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home! 


THF VESPER HYMN. 

The following stanzas from Dr. Beattie’s I1- 
lustrations of Switzerland, may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the Vesper Hymn, which is still heard 
undulating from cliff to cliff, when the sun goes 
down, and the Shepherds of Apenzell accom- 
panying his setting with prayer. 

Brothers! the day declines, 

Above the glacier brightens, 
Aud red through Hunkwy] pines 
The vesper halo lightens; 
From hamlet, rock, and chalet, 
Your grateful songs be poured, 
Till mountain, lake, and valley, 
Re-echo—Praise the Lord. 


The sun sleeps in the west ; 
The stars gleam light and cold, 
And bring. the hour of rest 
To the shepherd and his fold : 
Now swell the mountain chorus, 
To him our sires adored, 
Whose glorious works before us 
Still whisper—Praise the Lord ! 


And hark! below, aloft 
From cliffs that pierce the cloud, 
From blue lake calm and soft, | 
Lulled in its twilight shroud— 
Fresh strength our anthem gathers : 
From Alp to Alp ’tis poured — 
The song that soothed our fathers— - 
Ye shepherds—Praise the Lord ! 


Now from forest, flood, and fell, 
Let the voice of old and young— 
All the strength of Apenzell— 
True of heart, and sweet of tongue, 
The grateful hymn prolong, 
And tune the spirit’s cord, 
Till yon stars take up our song | 
Hallelujah to the Lord ! 


THE AGED GENIUS. 
From the Italian of Michael tho decline 
of li 


At length life’s stormy voyage well nigh is done: 
These waves shall toes my fragile bark no more. 
But ah!—there waits the Judge, the unerring One, 
Who shall each work, and word, and thought explore! 
And is it so?—The fantasy is o'er 
That made enshrined art my idol still ;* 
And many a flying shade I chased before 
As my chief good, was but a specious ill! 


What if when death hath wreaked his power to kill, 
The living death beyond the grave be mine? 
The pencil and the chissel have no skill 
To charm such thoughts to rest :—O love divine, 
Who did’st spread wide thy arms on Calvary, 
Be thou my refuge, Lord! for I have none save Tuer! 


Warina. 
* His apology for exclusive devotedness to his favourite 
pursuits had formerly been “ Art is a jealous God.” 


BUNHILL-FIELDS BURIAL GROUND. 
THE GRAVE OF BUNYAN, 

After some chance perils, and a few anti- 
quarian wanderings, but which we forbear re- 
counting to the reader, we arrived at Bunhill- 
fields, an ancient site according to remote au- 
thority, but like many other renowned places 
it has been subject to controversy and dispute 
by old writers. Most of these annalists have 
left their readers about as wise with regard to 
the origin of its name as they found them.— 
Maitland affi it was called Bon, or Good- 
hill. Others upc it to have derived its ap- 
pellation from its arly use as a cemetery, and 
therefore called Bone-hill; whilst some believe 
it to have been celebrated in days of yore as 
an archery ground for the Finsbury archers. 
During the great plague in 1665, it was con- 
secrated as one of the numerous receptacles 
for the dead, the church-yards in those fearful 
times not being large enough for the purpose 
of interment. Subsequently, it has been used 
as a burial place for — of various reli- 
gious denominations, a lease having been grant- 
ed to Mr. Tindal for that object. A low wall 
and iron railing encloses the entrance with a 
gate to admit the visiter at all times. 

This cemetery has nothing pleasing or at- 
tractive about it, neither funereal yew nor creep- 
ing vine. It is entirely bare of sepulchral em- 
bellishment. A lane or avenue leads down 
the centre, and on each sidegre plain-looking 
head-stones, yet beneath them lie, many cele- 
brated men. In this grave-gagdstRic ard, the 
son of Oliver Cromwell is buried, afid Dr. Isaac 
Watts, Dr. Price, Hugh Worthington, Burder, 
author of “ Village Sermons,” and others emi- 
nent for piety and learning among the dissen- 


* ters. But no “ storied urn” or “ animated bust” 


arrests our attention, and no tree or shrub flings 
sits graceful screen or mantle about their sepul- 
chres.. Even the grass here is not green— 


it but burial and death. .Nq fragrant eglantine 
casts its sweet perfume upon the autumnal air, 
‘and no blooming rose vies with clematis or for- 
get-me-not in shedding a smile over this final 
sleeping place—this gloomy path of death! 
Ah! how dark 
Thy long-extended realms, and rueful wastes ! 
Where nought but silence reigns, and night, dark 
night. 
On your left harid, as you pass down, you 


~ 


observe an ancient, black-looking monument 
of an oblong form, and upon it you discern and 
read this epitaph : 

_ Mr. Jonn Bunyan, 

Author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Ob. 12. Aug. 1688. 
60. 

‘ And as you leisurely peruse this simple in- 
scription, the beams of the sun seem brighter 
—the unpolished yet fervid genius of John 
Bunyan bursts forth—the pilgrim’s holy lamp 
appears to irradiate his antique te Mea. 
and humble as that sepulchre appears compar- 
ed with his wide spread fame, you feel as if 
you were standing over the ashes of no ordi- 
nary man. 

And indeed you are meditating above the 
dust of no every-day man, or author. Bunyan 
was one of those ardent spirits belonging to 
the mass of the people who rise in every age, 
and in spite of obstacles or difficulties assert 
the inherent or dormant claim to faculties en- 
dowed or given them by God himself for the 
benefit or instruction of mankind. Whilst mul- 
titudes of learned men or fashionable poets, 
who wrote during his life and times, have 
passed away into oblivion or partial forgetful- 
ness, Bunyan lives in glorious immortality in 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, to instruct, edify, and 
enlighten multitudes at the present day, learn- 
ed and illiterate. “This wonderful work,” ob- 
serves Coleridge “is one of the few books 
which we may read over repeatedly at differ- 
ent times, and each time with a new and a dif- 
ferent pleasure. I read it once as a theologian 
—and let me assure you, that there is a great 
theological acumen in the work—once with 
devotional feeling—and once as a poet. 

Bunyan’s remains having been buried here, 
has caused this spot to be regarded with no 
small degree of reverence. The last wish of 
many persons to slumber in this hallowed 
ground after death, and lie near the author 
whose book perhaps was instrumental in di- 
recting their thoughts towards the Celestial 
City, whose glorious entrance, in the words of 
Bunyan is peopled “ with trumpeters and pi- 
pers, with singers and players upon stringed in- 
struments,” to welcome in the pilgrim ‘at the 
Beautiful gate of the City!” is indicative of 
the pervading, serious feelings of. many reli- 
gious minds. Little did John Bunyan dream 
—glorious dreamer and “ prince of allegorists” 
as he was—little did he dream or imagine so 
‘‘ despised a name” and perishing mould of clay, 
would occasion numbers anxiously to desire a 
sepulchre near the lowly dust of the Pilgrim. 


A BIBLICAL REBELLION. 

We have had occasion to look of late at the 
Libraries of some of the Pastors in this land. 
There was a very sorrowful scarcity of great 
and good men upon the shelves. And those 
that were there looked so sad, because they 
were so solitary, that it would have seemed a 
mercy to have carried them off to find a little 
Christian fellowship in some more favoured re- 
gion. Anda little man with a pedlar’s sack 
might have done that kindness for more than 
one of these Libraries, and need not have come 
back for the second sack-full either. 

The lonely volumes in one of these Libra- 
ries, which we shall now particularize, had a 
very wishful and pathetic look abont them, 
which at last broke out into the earnest appeal, 
“‘ For mercy’s sake do break up this terrible so- 
litude. Bring somebody here to fill these awful 
chasms, or carry us where we can once more 
know some of the pleasures of social life.” 

How long have you been in this forlorn con- 
dition? 

‘“ Fifteen years,” said an old volume of 
Leighton’s Works, and the echo proclaimed the 
emptiness of the region where he was deposited. 
‘** And I have not seen the face of an English 
divine since coming here, save my old friend 
Witsius on the covenants. I parted with him 
about nine years ago, and a tearful farewell it 
was, for I judged it final because he was bor- 
rowed 

*« Count the books that are worth counting in 
the whole case,” said another, “‘ and they will 
not more than number the years | have been in 
this frightful desert. I am Buck’s Theological 
Dictionary, and the first volume that was laid 
on this shelf. I kept up my spirits awhile in 
the hope of new comers. Every time I heard 
the study door open, I hoped to see a parishion- 
er enter with some valuable volume, a token of 
kindness to the Pastor. But the first genera- 
tion that are not in their graves are grey, and 
the comers come not. The youthful generation 
honour the examples of their fathers, and I see 
no prospect of a change, in the cheerless desert 
around me.” 

“‘How long have I[ been here?” cried the 
lonely monarch of another shelf, “Seven years, 
and seven wise men have not left their foot- 
prints in this whole territory in all that time. The 
only being in sight is Stuart’s Letters to Chan- 
ning, who tired of waiting and watching for more 
company has laid down for a nap, charging me to 
awake himon thearrival of newcomers. But they 
are not coming, and I must give him a shaking, 
or the dust that gathers so fast in these forsa- 
ken realms, will cover out of my sight the only 
being besides myself in this land of emptiness.” 

An old volume of the Christian Observer, 
said he was glad Deacon X. had borrowed 
him about four years ago, for he had been so 
long without intercourse with any mortal that 
he should have forgotten how to behave in com- 
pany, had not the Deacon come to his rescue. 
After the Deacon awoke to the fact that said 
Vol. belonged to the Pastor, and was about des- 
patching it to the right owner, he, the said vol- 
ume, had anticipated much social joy in finding 
the Library full of people. But his heart was 
broken to find it as lean as ever. It was sick 
of a consumption when he left it, and had been 
consuming ever since. Many of the best men 
had disappeared. He could not account for the 
absence of them all; though some of them 
he knew were absent on a being-borrowed ex- 
pedition round the parish, and he feared for 
their return! He was sure they would not 
come back, even if the borrowers had the good 
will, if they knew what lonely quarters they 
would find. Indeed he should be glad to be bor- 
rowed again himself for another four years. 

Poole’s Synopsis said the only folio besides 
himself on his shelf was an old checker board 
(not the Pastor’s) bound in sheep-skin, and let- 
tered ‘“* Cook’s Voyages.” He was so indig- 
nant at such an association, that nothing but 
the anti-theological aspect of the thing prevent- 
ed him from knocking the hypocrite into kind- 
ling-wood and giving the study the benefit of 
the combustion. He was greatly scandalized 
by his contiguity to,such an affair. Ile had 
rather endure for anéther generation the hor- 
rors of solitude than have the company of such 
a deceiver. 

A heavy quarto on another shelf said he had 
such an idea of the importance of makipg a 
good appearance, (partly for the pastor’s sake) 
that he had persuaded a couple of brethren to. 
join him in such an expansion as full spread 
wings accomplish; by which manauvre they 
reached the distinction of filling the onlyghelf 
that was full in thé whole case. They had 
waited long in this uncomfpfttable condition in 
hopes of new coafera.,sIf that jubilee did not 
soon arrive, they tatry the more 

fartable feng position, would 
p up the idea of amplitude, aiitthey- 
could more patiently wait new arrivals. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, a lovely little volume, 
said that one current of affairs after anféther had 
made him a sojourner on geatly every shelf in 
the whole book case; iitid he could testify to the 
nakedness of the land. Good men were so 
few, it was like looking at here and there a 
palm-tree in the desert. He had seen one en- 


-| the sweets of solitary confinement. 


‘the fruit, so as to.give the runners a light open 


‘bed seven years old, in a garden I abandoned 


tire shelf containing nothing but a package of a 
grandfather’s manuscript sermons and a dusty 


bundle of old newspapers, and another withanold 
report of the Prison Discipline Society enjoying 
He had 
had the misery himself of being shut up, for 
five months, in a part of the library where, with 
all his activity as a Pilgrim, he had been able 
to find nothing but Dr. Woods on Natural De- 
pravity and one of the New Haven pamphlets, 
and those were far enough asunder to have ad- 
mitted the whole of Edwards’ works in ten vol- 
umes to a peaceable location between them. 

In all his pilgrimages he heard nothing but 
the lamentations of good men over the anti-so- 
cial condition in which they were placed. He 
regarded the Library as in a state of rebellion, 
at least so far as war is consistent with the 
character of the good men composing it. The 
complainants had their rights, and they could 
not longer suffer the violation of them. They 
had a right to good company. They were 
made for social life. They had enjoyed it on 
the shelves of the book-seller. Not their hap- 
piness only, but their usefulness was concerned 
in co-existing and co-operating with other good 
men. Christian fellowship was therefore an in- 
alienable right. ‘They would assert it. 

Our informant did not think they really 
meant to take up arms ; so many broken backs 
and battered faces would have made rather a 
ragged regiment. Besides, they were mostly 
peace men. He thought there was more of sor- 
row than of anger amongthem. He judged so 
principally from a fragment of a song he over- 
heard them singing. He thought every voice 
was mustered when he heard it. He had so 
much sympathy with the sufferers that he could 
not forbear carrying one of the parts himself. 


**Oh solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face, 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 

What will restore peace and order to these 
realms ? 

** More good men,” said Dr. Charnock, re- 
cumbent because the loss of both covers robbed 
him of the strength needful for the natural pos- 
ture. ‘* More good men and then [ will be an 
upright man once more.” 

Put twenty good men, said Gaston’s Collec- 
tions rather fiercely, ‘‘ between me and that 
rusty old ‘ Oracles of Reason,’ at the other end 
of the shelf.” 

“Send my compliments to the borrowers,” 
said the First volume of Bates’ Works, “ and 
ask them to be kind enough to let me see once 
more the scattered members of my family.” 

‘‘[ am immersed in old pamphlets,” cried a 
small work on Baptism from an upper shelf, 
‘“‘and beg deliverance; “and | am sprinkled 
with dust,” said another of the same image ; “do 
not forget me.” 

“Ask Col. Bubble,” said McGavin on Po- 
pery with a sneer, “ if he would like the loan of 
my second vol. extended another nine months !” 

Stuart on Romans thought the rebellion on 
his shelf might be quelled by a platoon of Ger- 
man philologists, and Murdock’s Mosheim pledg- 
ed himself that with only a very small squad- 
ron of writers on Ecclesiastical History he 
would keep order in his department. 

Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah said that a few more 
portly volumes like himself would fill the gaps 
on his shelf, and squeeze the rebels into silence. 
Winslows Guide to Young Men, said, that good 
company and a plenty of it would make such an 
Eden of the desert where he was, that the pre- 
cious few there were there to rebel, would be- 
come as quiet and orderly beings as ever dwelt 
in a Library. 

‘‘ More good men—more good men,” was the 
cry from every quarter. And we responded 
‘that it was a very sorrowful thing that a re- 
bellion should arise in so peaceful and quiet a 
place as a Pastor’s Library. Yet we could not 
deny there was strong reason for complaint, 
that we would make known their wants and sor- 
rows, and if relief, by a handsome accession to 
their numbers were practicable, our best endea- 
vours should be at their service. But that if no 
relief came, they must meekly keep the peace and 
derive as much satisfaction as could be yielded 
from the reflection, that their own unhappy 
loneliness was no more than was true of a large 
proportion of the libraries of the Pastors in this 
land.”—Boston Recorder. 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

In my last I promised to give you my plan of 
cultivating the strawberry, which having succeed- 
ed for seven or eight years, producing a full 
supply of fruit with much less labour, is, I con- 
ceive, worthy of being made public. The du- 
ration of a bed cultivated after my plan, is also 
a matter of great consequence. 

I have never grown any of the choicest varie- 
ties except Keene’s seedling, nor have produced 
fruit so large as | have seen figured or described, 
but as to the amount produced on a given space, 
[ think | can compete with the most fortunate 
or skilful. 

For soil I chose that between the extremes of 
dry and moist, a little gravelly I prefer, which 
I prepare by mixing well rotted leaves, rotten 
wood, and cow yard manure in about equal 
quantities, which | have well mixcd with the 
soil, hy spading or ploughing in deep, if with 
the plough, some two or three times. I then level 
the ground, but do not raise it above the walks, 
so thatit will receive and retain all the water 
which falls upon it. ‘Thus prepared is my 
plantation, either in autumn or spring. The 
farmer is preferable, August or September, so 
that the young plants can take root sufficient to 
endure the winter. In planting | arrange my 
beds about six feet wide putting in the plants a 
foot asunder each way. 

At or near the approach of winter, I gave a 
slight covering of tan bark, say the first year, 
the second of wet or rotten leaves, and the third 
of some light mould or well rotted manure, and 
so on alternately. ‘The tan or leaves are best 
the first, as either of them better protect the 
plants. If the plantation was made in autumn, 
by next July or August the whole surface 
should be well covered with the vines, which 
will spring up through the top dressing without 
much difficulty: at which time [ pass through 
the plantation with a spade, Cuttmg through, 
say lengthwise, about one split wide, and turn- 
ing under the plants, then leaving about the same 
width, and so on alternately through the whole 
bed. ‘Top dress as above for the winter and 
next spring as soon as the frost is out and the 
ground sufficiently dry to leave the earth or 
soil light and mellow, I cut through the bed 
crosswise with the spade, in the same manner 
as before. If he plantation was made in the 
spring the first spading should be performed 
the next spring, and so on semi-annually pis! 
year toxyear. Ip an old bed | take care to tur 
under the old plants, so as alWays to keep-up a 
succession of new and vigourous plants—I never 
disturb the manures, and do not know but the 
best time to perform the second spading of the 
season would be immediately after gathering 


soil to take root in. [rom the success I have 
met with by this process, I am inclined’ 
think that a bed or plantation will last twen 

years or perhaps even a century. I had a 


without any care last spring or even last year 
after the March working, which produced its 
usual quantity of fruit this season. 
During the blooming season, unless in wet 
weather, I always give a slight watering from 
a pat'wvith a rose every evening to set the fruit. 
This must never be omitted if fruit be an object. 
Another circumstance must not be overlook- 
ed, that you have bearing or fertile plants. A 
little observation or skill on the part of the cul- 
tivator will enable him to distinguish the barren 
from the fertile plants, from the large showy 
flowers, with long stamens, red or black anthers 
of the former, while the latter are almost desti- 
tute of stamens or anthers, and the petals of the 


sary to plant both kinds together in order to 
success. Ofthe truth of this | have some doubts, 
but I have not experimented sufficiently, on the 
matter to determine. 
As to the produce, I believe, without difficul- 
y by my plan of culture I can grow one hun- 
red and sixty bushels of this delicious fruit 
to the acre per annum, or one bushel to every 
square rod. Indeed I have by actual measure- 
ment greatly exceeded this. — Albany Cultivator. 


GOSSIPING. 

The following is exquisite—alas! that it 
should be—for its truth. We publish it in the 
hope that it may reach some who are guilty per- 
haps from mere thoughtlessness, of the odious 
practice there set forth. ‘The mirror thus held 
up with such excellent tact, must reflect too de- 
testable a picture to be endured for a moment. 
It is copied from a late work by Miss Sedg- 
wick, called Means and Ends—from the section 
“On Conversation.” 

The most prevailing fault of conversation in 
our country, and, I believe, in all social com- 
munities, is gossiping. As weeds most infest 
the richest soils, so gossiping most abounds 
amidst the social virtues in small towns, where 
there is the most extended mutual acquaint- 
ance, where persons live in the closest rela- 
tions, resembling a large family circle. To dis- 
turb the sweet uses of the little communities 
by gossiping, is surely to forfeit the benefit 
of one of the kindest arrangements of Provi- 
dence. 

In great and busy cities, where people live 
in total ignorance of their neighbours, where 
they cannot tell how they live, and hardly 
know when they die, there is no neighbour- 
hood, and there is no gossiping. But need there 
be this poisonous weed among the flowers— 
this blight upon the fruit, my young friends? 

You may understand better precisely what 
comes under the head of gossiping, if I give 
you some examples of it. 

In a certain small thickly settled town, there 
lives a family, consisting of a man, his wife, 
and his wife’s sister. He has a little shop, it 
may be a jeweller’s, saddler’s, shoemaker’s, or 
what we call a store—no matter which, since 
he earns enough to live most comfortably, with 
the help of his wife and sister, who are noted 
for their industry and economy. One would 
think they had nothing to do but to enjoy their 
own comforts, and aid and pity those less fa- 
voured than themselves. But instead of all 
this, they volunteer to supervise all the sins, 
follies, and short comings of their neighbours. 
The husband is not a silent partner. He does 
his full share of the low work of this gossiping 
trio. Go to see them when you will, you may 
hear the last news of every family within half 
a mile. For example, as follows: 

“ Mr. gave one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for his new wagon, and he had no need of a 
new one; the old one hus not run more than 
two years.” 

*“ Mrs. has got a new hired help; but 
she won’t stay long; it’s come and go there.” 

“Mrs. had another new gown at meet- 
ing yesterday, which makes the fifth in less 
than a year, and every one of her girls had 
new ribands on their bonnets; it is a good 
thing to have rich friends; but, for my part, | 
had rather wear my old ribands.” 

‘** There go Sam Bliss’s people with a barrel 
of flour; it was but yesterday she was at the 
judge’s begging.” 

** None of the widow Day’s girls were at 
meeting ; but they can walk out as soon as the 
sun is down.” 

This is but a specimen of the talk of these 
unfortunate people, who seem to have turned 
their home into a common sewer through which 
all the sins and foibies of the neighbourhood 
run. Yes; but their minds have run to waste, 
and there is some taint, | fear, at their hearts. 
The noted gossip. Miss , makes a visit in 
a town where she bas been previously a stran- 
ger. She divides her time among several fami- 
lies» She is social, and what we think is mis- 
called agreeable ; for she is perpetually talking 
of persons and things. She wins a too easy 
confidence, and she returns home with an in- 
finite store of family anecdotes. She knows 
that Mr. and Mrs. So and So, who are suppo- 
sed to live happily, are really on bad terms, and 
that he broke the hearts of two other women 
before he married his wife; she knows the par- 
ticulars, but she has promised not to tell. She 
has found out that a certain family, who for ten 
years have been supposed to live very harmo- 
niously with a step-mother, are really eminent- 
ly wretched. She heard that Mr. » Who ap- 
parently is in very flourishing circumstances, 
has been on the brink of bankruptcy for the 
last ten years, &c. &c. Could this woman find 
nothing in visiting a new scene to excite her 
mind but such trumpery? We have given you 
this example to show you that the sin of gos- 
siping pervades some communities. ‘This wo- 
man did not create these stories. She heard 
them all, the individuals. who told them to her, 
little thinking that they in turn would become 
the subjects of similar remark to the very per- 
sons whose affairs they were communicating. 

What would wethink of persons who went 
about collecting for exhibition examples of the 
warts, wens, and cancers with which their fcl- 
low beings were afflicted? And yet would not 
their employment be more honourable, more 
humane, at least than this gossip-monger’s ? 

We have heard such talk as follows between 
ladies, wives, and mothers, the wives of educa- 
ted men, and persons who were called educated 
women : 

‘Have you heard that Emma Ellis is going 
to Washington?” “To Washington! how on 
earth can the Ellises atford a winter in Wash- 
ington?” ‘Oh, you know they are not parti- 
cular about their debts, and they have six girls 


‘to dispose of, and find rather a dull market 


here.” 

‘Have you heard the Newtons are going to 
the country to live?” Bless me! no; what's 
that for?” ‘They say to educate their chil- 
dren; but my dress maker, Sally Smith, who 
works for Mrs. Newton, says she is worn out 
with dinner parties. He runs the house down 
with company.” 

‘‘Oh, | suppose they are obliged to go to 
economize. You know she dresses her chil- 
dren so extravagantly. | saw Mary Newton at 
the theatre (she is no older than my Grace,) 
with a diamond ferronier.” 

‘‘ Diamond, was it! Julia told me it was an 
aqua-marina. ‘The extravagance of some peo- 
ple is shocking! I don’t wonder the men are 
out of patience. Don’t tell it again, because 
Ned Miller told me in confidence. He actually 
phas locked up al! his wife’s worked pocket 
handkerchiefs. Well, whatever else my hus- 
band complains of, he can’t find fault with my 
extravagance.” 

Perhaps not ; but faults far more heinous than 
extravagance this poor woman had to account 
for—the pernicious words for which we must 
be brought into judgment. 

I hope it may appear incredible to you, my 
young friends, that women, half way through 
this short life, with the knowledge of their im- 
mortal destiny, with a world without them, and 
a world within to explore and make acquaint- 
ance with, with, the delightful interests and so- 
lemn responsibilities of parents upon them, 
should so dishonour God’s good gift of the 
tongue, should so waste their time, and poison 
social life. But be on your guard. If your 
minds are not emplayed on higher objects, and 
your hearts on better things, you will talk idly 
about your friends ang agquaintance. 

The habit of gossiping begins in youth. | 
once attended a society of young persons, from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age, who met for 
benevolent purposes. 

‘“‘[s this reading or talking afternoon?” ask- 
ed one of the girls. 


flowers are very small. Itis said to be neces-' 


“Reading,” replied the President; “and I 


have brought Percy’s Reliques of English Po- 
etry to read to you.” 

“Ts not that light reading?” asked Julia 
Ivers, “ These are old ballads and songs.” 
“Yes, I suppose it will be called light read- 
ing. 

“Then I vote against it; mother don’t ap- 
prove of light reading.” 

Julia, who had the lightest of all minds, and 
the most voluble of tongues, preferred talking 
to any reading, and without loss of time she be- 
gan toa knot of girls, who too much resembled 

er. 

“Did you notice Matilda Smith, last Sun- 
day ?” 

** Yes, indeed ; she had on a new silk dress.” 

** That is the very thing | wanted to find out, 
whether you were taken in with it. It was no- 
thing but her old sky-blue dyed.” 

**Can that be? why she has worn it ever 
since she was thirteen. 1 wonder I did not see 
the print of the tacks.” 

‘| did,” interposed another of the committee 
of investigation. ‘I took a good look at it as 
she stood in the door. She could’nt deceive 
me with aunt Sally’s wedding sky-blue dyed 
black.” 

“‘I don’t think Matilda would care whether 
you were deceived or not,” said Mary Morris, 
the youngest member of the society, colouring 
up to her eyes. 

**Oh! 1 forgot, Mary,” said Julia Ivers, “that 
Matilda is your cousin.” 

‘¢ It is not because she is my cousin,” replicd 
Mary. 

‘* Well, what is it then?” 

** Mary’s tears dropped on her work, but she 
made no other reply. She had too much deli- 
cacy to proclaim her cousin’s private good 
deeds ; and she did not tell how Matilda, hav- 
ing had a small sum of money, which was to 
have been invested in a new silk gown, gave it 
instead to her kind “ aunt Sally,” who was sink- 
ing under a long indisposition, which her physi- 
cian said * might be removed by a journey.” 
It was—and we believe Matilda little cared 
how much these girls gossiped about her dyed 
frock. 

Julia Ivers turned the conversation by say- 
ing, ** Don’t you think it strange that Mrs. Sand- 
ford lets Maria ride out with Walter Isbel?” 

‘* Yes, indeed; and, what is worse yet, ac- 
cept presents from him.” 

Why! does she ?” exclaimed Julia, staring 
open her eyes, and taken quite aback by an- 
other person knowing a bit of gossip which had 
not vet reached her ears. 

** Yes, she does; he brought her three ele- 
gant plants from New York, and she wears a 
ring which he must have given her; for you 
know the Sandfords could not afford to bay 
such things; and, besides, they never do.” 

I have given but a specimen of various cha- 
racters and circumstances that were discussed, 
till the young gossips were interrupted by a 
proposition from the president that the name of 
the society should be changed; “ for,” as she 
said, “‘ the little charities they did with their 
needles, were a poor offset against the unchar- 
itableness of their tongues.” 

There is a species of gossiping aggravated 


by treachery; but, bad as this is, it is some- | 


times committed more from thoughtlessness than 
malice. A girl is invited to pass a day, a 
week, or a month, it may be, ina family. Ad- 
mitted to such an intimacy, she may see and 
hear much that the family would not wish to 
have reported. Circumstances often occur, and 
remarks are made, from which no harm would 
come, if they were published to the world, pro- 
vided what went before and came after could 
likewise be known; but taken out of their con- 
nection, they make a false impression. It is by 
relating the disjointed circumstances, and re- 
peating fragments of conversations, that so 
much mischief is done by those admitted into 
the bosom of a family. 

You know that with the Arabs, partaking 
salt is a pledge of fidelity, because the salt is a 
symbol of hospitality. Such a sacred grati- 
tude for hospitality by never making any dis- 
paraging remarks or idle communications about 
those into whose families you are received. | 
know persons who will say unblushingly, “ I 
am sure that Mr. So and So is not kind to his 
wife. I saw enough to convince me of it when 
I was there.” ‘ Mrs. S. is very mean in her 
family.” ‘* How do you know that?” “I am 
sure | ought to know, forI staid a month in 
her house.” ‘If you wish to be convinced 
that Mrs. L. has no government over her chil- 
dren, go and stay there a week as | did.” 
‘The B.’s and their step-mother try to live 
happily together ; but if you were in their fam- 
ily as much as I am, you would see there is no 
love lost between them.” 

Now you perceive, my young friends, that 
the very reason should have sealed this gos- 
sip’s lips, adduced as the ground of your faith 
in her evil report. 

I have dwelt long on this topic of gossiping, 
my young friends, because, as I said before, I 
believe it to be a prevailing fault in our young 
and social country. The only sure mode of 
extirpating itis by the cultivation of your minds 
and the purification of your hearts. 

All kinds and degrees of gossiping are as 
distasteful to an elevated character as gross 
and unwholesome food is to a well-trained ap- 
petite. 


DYING HOURS OF DR. JOHNSON. 
[From a letter of Miss Hannah More.) 


We were riding together near Colchester, 
when I asked Mr. Storry whether he had ever 
heard that Dr. Johnson expressed great dissatis- 
faction with himself on the approach of death, 
and that in reply to friends, who, in order to 
comfort him, spoke of his writings in defence of 
virtue and religion, he had said, ** Admitting all 
you urge to be true, how can I tell when I have 
done enough.” 

Mr. S. assured me that what I had just men- 
tioned was perfectly correct; and then added 
the following interesting particulars. 

Dr. Johnson, (said he) did feel as you de- 
scribe, and was not to be comforted by the or- 
dinary topics of consolation which were address- 
ed to him. In consequence, he desired to see a 
clergyman, and particularly described the views 
and character of the person whom he wished 
to consult. After some consideration a Mr. 
Winstanley was named, and the Dr. requested 
Sir John Hawkins to write a note in his name, 
requesting Mr. W.’s attendance as a minister. 

Mr. W., who was in a very weak state of 
health, was quite overpowered on receiving the 
note, and felt appalled by the very thought of 
encountering the talents and learning of Dr. 
Johnson. In his embarrassment he went to his 
friend Colonel Pownall, and told him what had 
happened, asking, at the same time, for his ad- 
vice how to act. The Colonel, who was a pious 
man, urged him immediately to follow what ap- 
peared to be a remarkable leading of providence, 
and for the time argued his friend out of his 
nervous apprehension; but after he had left Col. 
Pownall, Mr. W.’s fears returned in so great a 
degree as to prevail upon him to abandon the 
thought of a personal interview with the Dr. He 
determined in consequence to write him a letter; 
that letter I think Mr. Storry said he had seen, 
at least a copy of it, and part of it he repeated 
to me as follows: ® 

Sir—I beg to acknowledge the honour of your 
note, and am very sorry that the state of my 
health prevents my compliance with your re- 
quest: but my nerves are so shattered, that | 
feel as if I should be quite confounded by your 
presence, and instead of promoting should only 
injure the cause in which you desire my aid. 
Permit me, therefore, to write what I should 
wish to say were I present. I can easily con- 
ceive what would be the subject of your inquiry. 
I can conceive that the views of yourself have 
changed with your condition, and that on the 
near approach of death, what you once consi- 


dered mere peccadillos have risen into moun- 
tains of guilt, while your best actions have dwin- 
dled into nothing. On whichever side you look 
you see only positive transgressions or defective 
obedience; and hence, in self-despair, are ea- 
gerly inquiring, ‘** What shall I do to be saved?” 

say to you, in the language of the Baptist, 
* Behold the Lamb of God!” &c. &e. 

When Sir John Hawkins came to this part of 
Mr. W.’s letter, the Dr. interrupted him, anxi- 
ously asking, * Docs he say so? Read it again, 
Sir John.” Sir John complied: upon which the 
Dr. said, ‘1 must see that man; write again to 
him.” A second note was accordingly sent: 
but even ti.is repeated solicitation could not pre- 
vail over Mr. Winstanley’s fears. He was led, 
however, by it, to write again to the doctor, re- 
newing and enlarging upon the subject of his 
first letter; and these communications, together 
with the conversation of the late Mr. Latrobe, 
-who Was a particular friend of Dr. Johnson, ap- 
pear to have been blessed by God in bringing 
this great man to the renunciation of self, and a 
simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour, thus 
also communicating to him that peace which he 
had found the world could not give, and which, 
when the world was fading from his view, was 
to fill the void, and dissipate the gloom, even of 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

I cannot conclude without remarking what 
honour God has hereby put upon the doctrine 


of faith in a crucified Saviour. ‘The man whose 


intellectual powers had awed all around him, 
was in his turn to tremble, when the period ar- 
rived at which all knowledge is useless, and 
vanishes away, except the knowledge of the 
true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent. Effectually to attain this knowledge, this 
giant in literature must become a little child. 
‘The man looked up to as a prodigy of wisdom, 
must become a fool that he might be wise. 

W hat a comment is this upon that word, “ The 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be laid low, and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 

** Flow little any of us know, or are capable 
of knowing, in this our present state! ‘They 
that think they know most, or are most conceited 
in their own knowledge, know nothing as they 
ought to know. They that are most apt to con- 
tend, do most of all fight in the dark. It is too 
possible there may be much knowledge without 
love. How little such knowledge is worth! 
[t profits nothing. It hurts, puffs up, when love 
edifies. ‘The devils know more than any of us, 
while their want of love, or their hellish malig- 
nity, makes them devils. As by pride comes 
contention, so humility would contribute more 
to peace (and to the discernment of truth too) 
than the most fervent disputation. There is no 
hope of proselyting the world to my opinion or 
way. If I cannot be quiet till 1 have made such 
and such of my mind, I shall still be unquiet 
while others are not of it, i.e. always. If some 
one’s judgment must be a standard to the world, 
there are thousands fitter for it than mine. They 
that in their angry contests think to shame 
their adversary, do commonly most of all shame 
themselves.”—John Howe. 


Dr. Franklin said, “*« When I see a house well 
furnished with books and newspapers, there I 
see intelligent and well informed children; but 
if there are no books or papers, the children are 
ignorant if not profligate.” 

Just so. ‘The doctor was a sensible man. A 
newspaper in every family—a Bible in every 
family—and a school in every district—all val- 
ued and studied as they deserve to be—are the 
principal supports of sound and civil liberty — 

. E. Farmer. 

LAZINESS. 

Dr. Hale used to say that laziness grew on 
people; it begins in cob-webs and ends in chains. 
I have experienced, (he observed,) that the more 
business a man has, the more he is able to ac- 
complish; he learns to economise his time; that 
is a talent committed to every one of you, and 
for the use of which you must account. 


FIRE NO GUARD AGAINST SERPENTS, &c. 

Mr. Ainsworth, who is now travelling in the 
East, mentions the fact, interesting totravellers, 
that, although a fire may keep off the larger 
animals, it is no security against the smaller. 
A serpent, he says, found its way into the fire, 
though they were sitting round it; and, at Al- 
Hadhr, the same thing occurred with regard to 
a scorpion, while hundreds of coleopterous in- 
sects kept wandering round the verge of the 
ashes. 


\ EW BOOKS.—Christian Experience, as displayed in the 
| Life and Writings of Saint Paul. By the author of 
Christian Retirement. In 1 vol. 12mo. Aliee Bender, or the 
Bowed Shilling, and other Tales. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
In 1 vol. 18mo. Glimpses of the Past, or the Museum. By 
the same author. The Visit. A narrative of facts. By the 
same author. The Star. By the same anthor. Little Oaths. 
By the same author. Godly Meditations upon the most Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By Christopher Sutton, 
D.D., late Prebend of Westminster. With a Preface by J. H. 
Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 
12mo. Papisin in the Nineteenth Century in the United 
States. By Robert J. Breckinridge. In 1 vol. l2mo. Taylor's 
Natural History of Society. In 2 vole. 12mo. The Flying 
Roll. By Krummacher. In 1 vol. 12mo0. Jacob and Solomon. 
By the same author. In 1 vol. 12mo. Cornelius the Centu- 
rion. By the same author. 1 vol. 12mo. Old Humphrey's 
Observations. In 1 vol. 12mo. Kirk's Sermons. In 1 vol. 
12mo. Stories for Young Persons. By Miss Sedgewick. 
Pike's True Happiness, &c. Just published and for sale by 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 
april 10 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONSOF THE BIBLE AND 
VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND.—Four Hunprep 
Paces, 8vo., Fine Paper Handsomely Bound, Paice ony 
Two Do.tiars.—The subscriber respectfully invites the at- 
tentien of Clergymen, ‘Teachers of Sabbath Schoo!s, Heads 
of Families, and Booksellers, throughougt the United States, 
to the above New, Cheap, and Splendidly Illustrated Work. 
Published and for sale, at No. 122 Nassau Street, New York 
City. Its features are better defined by the title: 

Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations, of the Scriptures, 
consisting of Views in the Holy Land, together with many 
of the most remarkable objecis mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments, representing sacred historical events, copi- 
ed from celebrated pictures, principally by the old masters ; 
the landscape scenes, taken from original sketches made on 
the spot, with full and interesting letter-preas descriptions, 
devoted to an explanation of the objects mentioned in the 
sacred text. april 10 


TANDARD BOOKS.—Hooker and Agnew have re- 
ceived by the last arrivals from London, an assortment 
of valuable which are the following: Jeremy T'ay- 
lor's works, complete in 3 vols. Baxter's do.4 dv. Johna- 
than Edward's do. 2 do. Halyburton’s do. 1 do. Calvins’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, 3 dv. Calvin's Institutes, 2 
do. Cave's Lives of the Apostles, do. 1 do. Cave’s Lives 
of the Fathers, 3 do. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 do. 
Pierson on the creed. Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Leighton’s Works. Bishop Butler's Works. Gill's Body of 
Divinity. Milton’s Prose Works. Simpson’s Key to the 
Prophecies. Witsius on the Covenants, 2 vols. w's 
Sermons. Massilon's Sermons. Saint's Rest, octavo. |look- 
er's Ecclesiastical Polity. HOOKER & AGNEW, 

N. pot a of Chesnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

april 10 


TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.—A Seminary for 
the Education of Young Ladies, will be opened under 

the Superintendence of the Subscriber, in the borough of 
Strasburg, on the first Monday of May next. This being a 
pleasant and healthy situation, about eight miles south-east 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and four miles from the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia Rail-road, renders it peculiarly desira- 
ble to those who may wish to place their daughters from 
home to be educated. In order that the pupils may be more 
particularly under female influence, it has n thought ad- 
visable that Ladies who have had successful experience in 
teaching should be empioyed. A special effort has been 
made to obtain ‘Teachers of ability and experience, and it is 
confidently believed that such have been secured. ‘The de- 
sign of the Institution is to furnish Young Ladies with the 
best facilities for obtaining a finished education, both in the 
solid and ornamental branches. The plan of instruction will 
embrace two divisions—First, the common branches of a sub- 
stantial English education. Second, the higher branches of 
English, the ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing and 
Painting, and Instrumental and Vocal Music.—careful at- 
tention will be paid to the health, and morals, and the reli- 
gious instruction of the pupils. : 

Terms.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions of 
five months each, commencing on the first Monday of May 
and November. ‘Che charge of Board, Tuition, Washing, 
&c. per session, will be only Firry Dottars. A number of 
pupils will reside with the Superintepdent, others will be 
received into families of the first Ts in the place. 
A regular examination will be held at the of every ses- 
sion. Parents wishing to place their daughters in this insti- 
tution, will please make -— Toop, letter or other- 
wise. REV. DAVID McCARTER, Sup’t. 

april 10—3t 


LACK WRITING INK.—Fine Black Writing Ink for 
Steel and Quill Pens. This Ink flows freely from the 
, and soon passes to a handsome and permanent black ; 
foe commercial purposes, as well as records and manuscripts, 
Manufactured, and for sale by 
HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 


it is not to be sn 


Foreign and American Stationery Store, 108 Chesnut st. 
Philadelphia. march 20 


IBLE CLASS MANUAL—A em of in 
the Order of the Westminster ow Catechiam, = 


Publi umd for sale by WM. S MARTIEN, 
mar 13 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 62, East Middle Aisle 

in the middle block of the Sixth P terian Church, 

Philadelphia. Inquireof David Yates, Buckley street, above 
Fifth, Philadelphia. Price 9165. apnl 10—3: 


ACADEMY.—T his Academy 1s located in 
J the borough of Strasburg, about exght miles south-east 
ot Lancaster, Pu., and four miles trom the gee ei and 
Columbia Rail-rvad. It was opened under the direct#on of the 
subscriber, on the Ist of May, 1840. and now contains forty 
students, ‘l'his being a pleasant and healthy situation, and 
eusy of access, renders it peculiarly desirable to those who 
may wish to place their sons from home to be educated. 


uught.—The course of mairucuon comprises 
Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the 
Globes, English Grammar, Compusinon, History, Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Minerology, Asironomy, 
Exercises in Elocution, with the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French Languages. While the languages will be taught in 
the most accurate and t h manner, particular attention 
will be paid to the science of Mathematics. Arithmetic will 
be taught by the application of analysis in reducing to a sim- 
ple, and synthesis in combining quantities. This 

(though new) only needs w be known to meet with the entire 
approbation of an intelligent public. it proceeds upon the 
principle, that Arithmetic is a science of itself, and capable 
of demonstrating its own truths, without the aid of abstract 
rules drawn from the higher branches. [1 is the determined 
purpose of the Principal to adopt the very best mode of in- 
struction, and to spare no time or labour, in improving the 
intellects and morals of those placed under his care. He 
will have the aid of Assistants of ability and experience— 

ular Graduates of the most respectable Colleges. 
Terms.—Vhe year will consist of two Terms or 
of five months each, commencing on the first Monday of 
May, aud the first Monday of November. ‘The charge for 
Board, Tuition, Washing, , &c. &c. in all the English 
and Classical studies, will be only Firry DoLuars per ses- 
sion. A regular examination will be held at the end of every 
session. Purents wishing to place their sons in this institu- 
tion, will please make early application by letter or other- 
wise. REV. DAVID McCARTIER, Principal. 
april 10—3t 


RIVATE BOARDING—May be obtained in a small 
family where there are no children, by application at 
No, 431 Market street, north side, 3d door below ‘Tweltth, 
Philadelphia. ‘The rooms are large, and the whole house very 
pleasant, having lately been repaired, and in all respecis 
made comfortable; a large yard is attached. ‘The accommo- 
dation will be such as w render it a pleasantabode. ‘Terms 
moderate. References given if required. april 10—31* 


OYAMENSING ICE ESTABLISHMENT .—The sub- 
scribers with great pleasure announce to their custo- 
mers and the public in general, that notwithstanding the cle- 
mency of last winter, they have succeeded by the most sire- 
nuous exertions in securing a full supply of ice, which they 
are now ready to deliver to their cusiomers on the most satis- 
factory terms. All orders left at the office, south-west corner 
of Tenth and George streets, Philadelphia, or at the residence 
of G. Winter, adjoimng the ice house, will be punctually at- 
tended to. G. WINTER & CU. 
N. B. No ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving a sufficient quantity tw al- 
jow for waste through the night. april JO—tt 


ECTURES ON CHURCH HISTORY.—A course of 
4 Lectures on the History of the Church was commen- 
ced in the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, by Mr. Robert- 
son, on Friday evening April 9th, at 8 o’clock. At least one- 
haif of the avails of these Lonuses is to be sree to the 
Syrian Missions, towards the establishment ofa Public Chris- 
tain Library in the city of Jerusalem. ‘Tickets (admitting a 

entlemen and a lady) may be oblained at the Book stores of 
Mr. Heory Perkins 134 Chestnut street, and at Mr. J. Whe- 
tham & Son’s, 144 Chestnut street. ‘I'hey will be sold at 
50 cents. 

‘I'o render these Lectures accessible to the students of the 
University, and tothe youth attending the Public Academies 
and other Seminaries of learning in the city—a Second Class 
(commencing on the 14th inst at 12 o'clock) will be formed, 
to meet for one hour, on Mondays and Wednesdays: Tickets 
for this class will be sold to these classes of persons and to 
members of Sabbath Schools at half the usual price. 
april 10—lt 


7 EMALE SEMINARY OF MOUNT HOLLY, NEW 
JERSEY.—To open Tue First Monpay 1n May.— 
This ey is located in the pleasant and healthful town 
of Mount Holly, which is 17 miles from Philadelphia, and has 
daily intercourse with it, at several hours, by the Rail-Road 
and Steamboats, at Burlington. ‘The buildi of thie Insti- 
tution are suitable and convenient, the grounds extensive and 
beautiful, ornamented, ge er with walks, graperies, 
summer-houses, fish-ponds, plunging and shower-baths, &c. 
&c. Female ‘Teachers, eminent for intellectual and moral 
qualifications, are engaged to assist in conducting this Semi- 
nary. Parents desiring particular information can obtain a 
Prospectus by calling upon any of the following a 
in Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. John McDowel, No. 126 North 9th 
St.; Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler, No.160 North 8th St.; John V. 
Cowel, Esq. corner Seventh and Chesnut streets, or at the 
office of the Presbyterian. Applications may be made to the 
subscriber at Mount Llolly, New Jersey. 
Isaac V. Brown, Principal. 


References.—Abm. Brown, Fsq.,Dr. Chas. Stratton, James 
ff, Geo. Haywood, Esqrs. Mount Holly. Rev. Drs. John 
McDowel, C. C. Cuyler, F. McFarland, Rev. Thos. Hoge, 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, Rev. Henry A. Boardman, M. L. Bevan‘ 
M. Newkirk, Thos. yo eg Hazlehurst, John C. Smith, 
James Field, Geo. W. Fobes, John V. Cowel. Esare.. Philadel- 
phia. Rev. Dr. Robt. J. Breckenridge, v. Geo. W. Mus- 
rave, Baltimore, Mr. Seabrook, Dr. E. M. Becket, Edisto 
Island, South Carolina. Gilbert T. Snowden, Esq., Co 
lumbia, S. C. Rev. Wm. Brearley, Winnsborough. Rev. 
Dr. John Breckinridge, New Orleans. Rev. Sami. G. Win- 
chester Natchez, &c. &c. april 3—tf 


J UST PUBLISHED—True Happiness, or, the Excellence 
and power of Early Religion, by J. G. Pike. Christian 
Experience as displayed in the Life and Writings of Saint 
Paul, by the author of “Christian Retirement.” Christian 
Love, or, the duty of personal efforts for the immediate con- 
version of the Impenitent. Cornelius the Centurion, by F. 
A. Krummacher, A. M. Jacob wrestling with the Angel, 
Rev. G.D. Krummacher. Solomonand Shulamite, by F. W. 
Krummacher, D. D. The Backslider, Andrew Fuller; 
with an introduction by the Rev. John Angell James. For 
sale by H. PERKINS, 

april 3 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


TEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 

Publication have just published the following works: 
The Council of ‘Trent: comprising an account of the Pro- 
ceedings of that Assembly, and illustrating the spirit and 
of Popery, 1 vol. 18mo. Essays on Romanism 
1 vol, 12mo. 

IN. PRESS.—Religious Experience, by Rev. A Alexander, 
D. D. 1 vol. 12me. Histoty of the Covenanters, 2 vs. 18mo. 
History of the Westminster Assembly, embracing sketches 
of the distinguished Divines, and some of the laymen, who 
composed that assembly, 1 vol. 12mo. Minutes of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia and Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia till the formation of the General Assembly in 1783, 
1 vol. 8vo. JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 


A PEW FOR SALE.—A pew for sale in the Second 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyler’s) No. 
40, in the south aisle, being a very eligible situation, It will 
be sold 25 per cent. below the corporation price, and payment 
will be received on accommodating terms. Apply at No. 26, 
South Second street, Philadel) phia. april 3—tf 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuesrer Covunrty, 
PENNSYLVANIA—.The following are believed to be 
among the advantages of this insiitution. An extensive and 
thorough course of study; a mode of instruction producing a 
harmonious development of the mental faculties; a plan of 
government calculated to strengthen the moral feelings and 
establish habits of studiousness, order and self-control; the 
Bible being made a prominent text-book ; music as a science 
and an art skilfully taught; particular attention given to pre- 
ring females for teaching ; a full supply of teachers, one at 
~~ tor every ten pupils; the principal having studied teach- 
ing as a profession and giving to the institution his exclusive 
attention ; the assistants experienced teachers; an incorpora- 
tion which secures from the state an annual appropriation of 
several hundred dollars fur the improvement of the school ; 
the boarding establishment conducted on liberal principles ; 
a retired and extremely salubrious situation ; and cheapness, 
when compared with other institutions affording any thing 
like similar advantages. 
Terms.—Board, tuition in English branches, including 


Geometry, Mathematics, botany, &c. with every expense ex- 
cept books and stationery, $65 per session twenty-two 


weeks. Music on Piano with ase of instrument $20 per ses- 
sion. Drawing and Painting $10 do. Languages $12. ‘The 
summer session commences on the first Wednesday of May.— 
Access by the Pennsylvania or Baltimore railroads from 
Parksburg and Elkwn. ‘THOMAS D. BELL, Principal. 


The Board of Trustees of the above institution feel great 
confidence in recommending it to public notice, being assured 
after a successful trial of two years, that Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 
together with their assistants will give, as they have given, 
general satisfaction. 

Joun M. Dicery, President of Board. 


HE PAPACY.—Papism in the Nineteenth Century in 
the United States; being select Contributions to the 
Papal Controversy during 1835—40; by Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. Just received and for sale by 
WM.S. MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 

4 FOR BOYS, at Rahway, New Jersey. To be opened 
on the first Monday in May. Principals, the Rev. D. De 
F. Exy and the Rev. J. ‘Tl. Exy. 

‘This institution is designed tw afford to pupils peculiar ad- 
vantges for the acquisition of the French Language, while 
pursuing their kinglish and Classical studies. ‘Ihe Princi- 
pals received their early education in Paris, and have resided 
many years in France. Mrs. Ely was entirely educated in 
that country. French will be constantly spoken in the fami- 
ly, and will be made as far as practicable, the medium of 
intercourse with the pupils. ‘The prominence given to it as 
a study, will depend on the wishes of parents or guardians. 
In all the studies it will be the aim ofthe Principals to make 
thorough work ; and from past experience, they are encoura- 
ged to believe that they will give satisfaction. Boys design- 
ed fur commerce will be instructed in book-keeping, and 
well drilled in Arithmetic. Particular attegion will be paid 
to the health, morals, manners, and religious instrucuon of 
the pupils. 

Rahway is 19 miles from New York. on the line of the 
railroad _ ended that city and Philadelpbia. Mt wa very 
pleasant village, and the seat ofa large and flourishing fe- 
male seminary. Passengers are taken from the fail-road 
cars in a carriage to any part of the place free of expense. 

The terms of 22 weeks each commence on the first Mon- 
day in May and November. ‘I'he vacations of four weeks 
each occur in April and October. ‘There will alamo. be a re- 
ceas of one week in the middle of the summer term and at 
Christmas. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, lights, and fuel, 
$175 a year, payable quarterly in advance; Latin and Greek 
extra. Beds, bedding and towels furnished by the pupils, or 
at the schoul at an extra ——- of $6 a term. Apply by 
mail, soc me to the Rev. D. De F. — Rahway, N. J. 

rincipals refer to Rev. J. C. Brigham, Rev. J. 
Greenleaf, Mr. Z. Hyde, merchant, 80 Cedar sreeh to the 
following among their patrons, Doctor J. Kearney Rodgers, 
Mr. H. P. Peet, principal of the Institution for the Deat and 
Dumb; Mr. J. W. Carrington, merchant, 69 Pine atreet, New 
York ; Mr. Eli W. Blake, New Haven; to Rev. A Alexan- 
der, D. D., Princeton. N. J.; Rev. ‘Thomas 


Samuel McClellan, Philadelphia; Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D. D., Baltimore. april 3—3t 


Brainard and Dr. — 
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